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SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


FEDERATION OF MODERN 
PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
19 EAST 64th * MAY 21 thru JUNE 10 


The following artists are exhibiting: 


PAINTINGS and WATER COLORS 
by 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


THROUGH MAY 29 e 
Dorothy Eisner He ber F ins 
Frank L fn Anita Weschler 
Sigmund Menkes Harold W 
Burr Miller Arline Wingate 
MACBETH GALLERY | || =" aoe 
Ge L. K. Morris 6 de Greene Ossip Zadkine 
Established 1892 A. Ozenfant jacques Zuker 


11 EAST 57TH STREET * NEW YORK CITY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, wc. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRICS 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





EYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Good News from Philadelphia 


wo great American museums—the Boston and the Phila- 
delphia—which in late years have demonstrated little 
erest in contemporary American art, have changed their 
plicies to give aid and encouragement to the art of their 
n times. Last issue the Dicest reported the 23 purchases 
Boston Museum has made for its new Gallery of Pro- 
sional Acquisitions. Now equally good news comes from 
hiladelphia in the form of a letter from.Fiske Kimball, 
or of the Philadelphia Museum. 
) Writes Dr. Kimball: “You may have felt, and may still 
1, we have not given sufficient emphasis to American art, 
specially of living artists. You won’t feel so after our show, 
in the United States’ this summer, which will consist 
plely of works in the permanent collections, many lately 
quired. We are not going to leave American art merely 
p the Pennsylvania Academy, but we are building, and still 
yntinuing right now, twenty new galleries for American 
it, mainly contemporary. It has just been that we couldn’t 
jo everything at the same moment, and these are in a wing 
fe could only just now reach, after completing the inter- 
ening galleries.” 
‘Coming at a time when the artists of America are the 
e “forgotten men” and the entire art world is suffering 
fom war nerves, Dr. Kimball’s statements are indeed wel- 
pme. Extra significance is added by the record of the Phila- 
phia Museum for doing things in a big way: witness 
magnificent accomplishments during the fifteen years since 
moved into the new building on the Parkway. 


Against Future Fakes 


HAT should have been done many years ago has just 
*Y been done by the Whitney Museum—the establish- 
fent of a central agency for research in American art, with 
icular relation to the problems of authenticity and the 
pllection of a mass of data on contemporary American art- 
s and their works. This agency, known as the American 
it Research Council, deserves the hearty support of artists, 
seums and dealers. 
'The Council, under the directorship of scholarly Lloyd 
bodrich (author of the authoritative biography on Thomas 
ins) will compile records of the works of the most im- 
brtant American artists, including photographs, x-rays, and 
l written information about the works and their history. 
Council will go to the artists themselves for its factual 
aterial. To this end it has selected a number of important 
ing artists (whose names will not be made public) and 
th their assistance will make complete photographic rec- 
is of their works. Such first-hand records, supplied by the 
tists themselves, will be insurance against art fakes in 
future, and also a permanent source of valuable infor- 
tion on contemporary art. 
Had such an organization been in existence fifty years 
© we would not now have so many embarrassing questions 
[fakery in American art. For example, probably because 
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his technique was thoroughly stabilized, Ryder has been so 
faked that even a good Ryder is judged guilty until proved 
otherwise. Goodrich, during research for his coming book 
on Winslow Homer, recorded more than 300 doubtful 
ascribed works. The same is largely true of Ralph Blakelock, 
George Inness and even the more recently dead George 
Luks. In fact, under the present system, almost every fa- 
mous deceased American painter has his painting ghost. 

Without the Whitney Council, we could expect, 50 years 
hence, numerous fake Tom Bentons, phony Alexander Brooks 
and spurious Fletcher Martins. 

The offices of the Council will be in the Whitney Museum. 
whose director, Juliana Force, will serve as chairman of its 
Advisory Committee, composed of the directors and curators 
of fifteen leading museums. All museums interested in Amer- 
ican art will be asked to become members of the Council 
and to contribute information on works in their collections. 
The Brooklyn Museum has placed its laboratory and the 
services of Sheldon Keck, its laboratory expert, at the dis- 
posal of the Council. 

The Council will give opinions as to the authenticity of 
American works of art to any museum which submits them, 
including works that they own or are considering for pur- 
chase. Opinions will not be given to anyone outside the 
museum field, which seems a pity but probably is a necessary 
restriction in the beginning. 

I recall listening to Juliana Force outline tentative plans 
for the American Art Research Council while riding up 
to Worcester two months ago to attend the opening of 
Charles Sawyer’s select survey of American painting, but 
I had no idea the plan would materialize so rapidly. Now 
that we have it, it is important that the entire art world 
co-operate with this sensible guarantee against future fakes. 


Florida Tax Situation 


| FEEL that I was rather hasty in advising artists (April 15 


issue) not to send their work to Florida for exhibition 
because of the state’s muddled property tax law. Subsequent 
investigation reveals that cultural, educational and other non- 
profit ‘oxganisations—such as the Clearwater Art Museum, 
the Four "Ants Society and the Norton Art Gallery—are ex- 
empt from the ruling. Artists may send their work to these 
organizations without any fear of inconvenience due to an 
over zealous tax collector. And, in view of their past records 
of purchase and sales promotion, any artist should be more 
than pleased to exhibit with them. 


Not so clear, due to the reluctance of State Comptroller 
Lee to answer repeated letters, is the situation in regard to 
the commercial dealer. My information is that the dealer is 
entirely dependent upon the local tax assessor for classifica- 
tion as a cultural service or as a purveyor of merchandise, 
and thus subject to the tax. Until the State Comptroller sees 
fit to render a decision making all art work exempt, the 
dealer had best beware. 


The art dealer, as I know him, is not a merchant in the 
accepted sense of the term. Rather, he is a cultural crusader 
who does as much to spread art appreciation in America as 
the average museum. If he were a business man he would 
be peddling shoes; it’s much easier and more profitable. 
Many dealers spend hundreds of dollars each year sending 
exhibitions out on “good will” tours with the seldom realized 
hope of a lonesome sale to defray the shipping costs. 

So, rather than penalize the dealer for bringing art to 
Florida or any other state, it would be a better arrange- 
ment if the local sponsoring organization would guarantee 
at least one sale. One major thing wrong with the art field 
is that too many people expect too many other people “to 
do something for art” for nothing. 












































































Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 





DRAWINGS 


URBICI SOLER 


Through May 30th 


Zhorowski Gallery 


61 East 57 Street New York 


NICOLAUS KONE 


SCULPTURE and DRAWINGS 


PAINTINGS by ARTIST MEMBERS 


Through May 23rd 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 


44 West 56th Street ¢ New York 













KUNIYOSHI 
RETROSPECTIVE 














FIFTH SELECTION OF 


WORKS BY PAUL KLEE | 


NIERENDORF 


18 E. 57 « NEW YORK 


JOSEPH KAMENY 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
Through May 24th 


VENDOM ART GALLERIES 


23 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 

THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, dJr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer. Semi-monthly 
October to May, inclusive; monthly June, July, 
August and September. Editor, Peyton Boswell. Jr.; 
Managing Editor, Frank Caspers; Associate Editor, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Taxation in Florida 

Sir: Articles in the April 1 and April 15, 
1942 issues of THE ART DIGEST advised art- 
ists not to ship or lend werks of art for 
exhibition into the State of Florida. On 
April 15, an American Artists Professional 
League article and also an editorial on 
your Comments page asserted that a five 
per cent assessment is made on works of 
art loaned for exhibition in the State of 
Florida and charged discrimination against 
out-of-state art work in violation of fun- 
damental law. 

To clear the record be it known that 
these statements were based on faulty in- 
formation and they are false. 

Works in the exhibitions managed by 
incorporated non-profit, cultural and edu- 
cational organizations in the State of 
Florida are not taxable under the law. In- 
asmuch as nine-tenths of all works shown 
in Florida are exhibited by such organ- 
izations, the advice to send no further 
works of art into the State is absurd. 
Moreover, works of art exhibited by mer- 
cantile establishments which are not for 
sale but are strictly on loan, are also 
not taxable. My authorities for these state- 
ments are Mr. Charles A. Wilcox, County 
Assessor of Taxes, Pinellas County; Dr. 
Harry L. Thompson, Attorney at Law, 
Clearwater, and indirectly, Mr. James M. 
Owens, Jr., County Assessor of Taxes, 
Palm Beach County. 

Florida has a tangible personal property 
tax law which applies without discrimin- 
ation to tangible property located in the 
State and to the stock in trade of mer- 
cantile establishments on inventory on 
January 1. Our data on the exact con- 
ditions under which this applies to works 
of art consigned for temporary exhibition 
in stores is incomplete, and must be 
thoughtfully studied before any respon- 
sible conclusions can be reached. 

We in Florida don’t question your de- 
sire to safeguard the Arts and artists, but 
think that in this instance you have been 
gravely ill-advised. We are trying to get 
a true evaluation of the single incident 
which has alarmed you and rest as- 
sured, if artists are in need of protection 
against any undersirable law in this State, 
we will be prompt in reporting that fact. 
If such is not the case we will reassure 
you with the backing of the highest au- 
thority we can muster. 

Florida offers a richly growing field of 
art appreciation which in recent years 
has demonstrated its material benefit to 
artists by purchases of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of works of art annually, and 
has proved its cultural vitality by the 
quality and scope of its exhibitions. Its 
thriving art activities are not threatened 
appreciably by any existing tax or other 
law known to us at this time. 


—HENRY WHITE TAyYLor, Director, 
Clearwater Art Museum, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


From a Print Lover 

Sir: I would suggest that you give 
more space to prints, as this last issue 
had nothing at all on prints; also one 
number last year had nothing as to prints. 
Personally, I am much more interested in 
fine prints than paintings. 

—Lee McBirney, Tulsa, Okla. 


Them’s Our Sentiments 
Sm: Art magazines as well as war 
“magazines” should be subscribed to for 
the Duration. Enclosed is my renewal. 
—IvaAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT, 
Warrenville, Ill. 





Helen Boswell; Business Manager, George Burnley; 
Circulation Manager, Marcia Hopkins. 

Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 

































SELECTED PAINTINGS 
by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 





KROLL BRUCE Vol. 
ETNIER STERNE 

LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 

L. BLANCH PITTMAN 

RITMAN FARNSWORTH 
SAWYER DE GROOT 





and others 
GALLERIES 


MILCH twine 


NEW YORK 
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12 East Fifty-seventh Street Ko 
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XIX and XX Century . 
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PARIS me 

37 Avenue de Friedland . 
ESTABLISHED 1803 . 
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Through May : 

LOAN EXHIBITION Re 
Selected Masterpieces Illustrated |} {° 
IN Bl 
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American Primitive Painting jo 
by JEAN LIPMAN : 

THE PRIMITIVES GALLERY OF'}f fo 
HARRY STONE 555 Madison Ave. - 
Paintings of the South t 

and of South America A 
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NUMBER 10 GALLERY}' 


“FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS” 


RITA HOVEY-KING 


May 18 - 30 


19 East 56th Street ¢ PLaza 8-1910 
INQUIRE ABOUT MEMBERSHIP i 


CALDER 


RECENT WORK 


MAY 19- JUNE 6 


° . fi 
Pierre Matisse — 
41 EAST 57TH STREET 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings ’ 

11 East 57 Street @ New York 
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Koni, Over Here, 
Exhibits Portraits 


Tue New York debut of Nicolaus 
Koni, Hungarian refugee sculptor, at 
the American British Art Center re- 
yeals this newcomer to America’s shores 
to be a powerful worker as well as 
an artist of deep sensitivity, combin- 
ing both the qualities of poet and his- 
torian. This is best seen in the monu- 
mental head of Marshal Pilsudski, im- 
mortal Polish leader, so vigorously yet 
so thoughtfully created in stone. 


Having a reputation for portraying 
the rich and the famous, Koni does not 
allow his concern with celebrities to 
interfere with more independent inspir- 
ations, such as the striking Soul of 
Rotterdam, symbolic in its suffering and 





trated |§ fortitude. A majestic simplicity distin- 
guishes the walnut Crucifixion, showing 

. arather decorative but subtly agonized 
nting Christ. Actor C. Aubrey Smith (who 
spoke at the opening reception) and 

singer Marian Anderson have also been 

LY OF/8 forcefully portrayed by Koni, as have 
on Ave. |@ Winston Churchill and General Doug- 


las MacArthur, whose bust was used by 
the American Red Cross for the Mac- 

Arthur Victory Fund campaign. 
“Koni works in all things that will 
oe bear an imprint or bend to the will of 
» the chisel,” according to Pierre Bour- 
delle in the catalogue. “In a world grown 
bitter and calloused the persistence of 
his form of vision is sheer heroism. He 
has a gift of prophecy which is another 
word for sensibility of the highest or- 

der.” (On view until May 23). 
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The Annunciation of the Royal Doors. Icon of the Nov- 
gorod or Pskov School of the 1st Half of 16th Century 


Baltimore Glorifies the Russian Icon 


“Moscow rose to fame and greatness 
from the ruins left by an invading Tar- 
tar host, and since that day but one in- 
vader has set foot within her gates. The 
Russians have not always had to fight 
with arms alone. In 1395, the famous 
icon of the Virgin of Vladimir saved 
Moscow from the onrush of the second 
Tartar Horde. In 1812 as in 1942 deep 
snows and winter cold were true and 
powerful allies against a foreign con- 
queror. But neither arms nor snows nor 
icons would have been enough without 
the indomitable Russian spirit. Today, 
when we are again compelled to admire 
that spirit, we may think of it as sym- 
bolized by the icons to which Russia’s 
people and her leaders throughout the 
ages have bowed in reverence and to 
which they have looked for guidance, 
for comfort and for strength.” 

With this paragraph the Baltimore 
Museum epitomizes the earlier place 
in Russian life of the icon, and the place 
in contemporary times of the Russian 
nation. With consummate timeliness the 
museum is paying homage to both 
through its exhibition, ‘““The Golden Age 
of the Russian Icon,” which remains on 
view through June 28. One of the few 
major exhibitions of its type ever or- 
ganized in the United States, the show 
comprises 100 excellent examples loaned 
by the Hammer Galleries, Jacques Zo- 
lotnitzky, A La Vieille Russie, Le Passé, 
Ltd., the Walters Gallery, Goucher Col- 
lege and George R. Hann. 


Installed like all Baltimore Museum 
exhibitions, with dramatic emphasis and 
scholarly clarity, the show is divided 
into two main sections. The first traces 
the evolution of the icon, describes Rus- 
sia’s conversion to Christianity and gives 
her history from that point to the 17th 
century—all by means of maps, sketches 
diagrams and explanatory texts. Part 
two presents the icons, each one of which 
is lit by a concealed spotlight. The far 
end of the latter gallery is filled by a 
16th century iconostas, into the elab- 
orately decorated surface of which is 
set, like gigantic jewels, a series of 
icons. 

Russia was Christianized at the end 
of the 10th century by the lusty and 
capable tyrant Vladimir I, wko built 
churches and monasteries and imported 
Greek priests and icon painters to add 
stimulus to the newly adopted religion. 
This diligent work won Vladimir canon- 
ization, but the imported religion did 
not take root effectively until the 12th 
century, when the Russians began pro- 
ducing icons in quantity, all bearing 
an unmistakable Byzantine cast. Later, 
when Russia was cut off from the South 
by the Tartar invasion, native painters 
began evolving a style of their own. The 
emergence of this style is represented 
in the Baltimore exhibition, as are its 
development and ultimate fruition. 

In describing the exhibition, Douglas 
C. Fox, the museum’s director of re- 

[Please turn to page 21] 
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Calhoun Street, Charleston: Harpie GRAMATKY. Awarded $400 Blair Prize 


Chicago Presents Watercolor “International” 


WITH the dependable regularity of a 
calendar, the Art Institute of Chicago 
makes Spring and Summer important 
with its annual international watercol- 
or exhibition. On May 14 the Institute 
opened its stately doors on its 21st In- 
ternational, a show which, over the 
years, has become one of the foremost 
of the world’s big time watercolor fairs. 
The tortured state of the world is re- 
flected in the complete absence (with 
the single exception of Rouault) of any 
European exhibitors. On the other hand, 
Latin America gains emphasis here as 
it does in Washington, with Mexico most 
generously represented. 

Jurors for the show were William 


Gropper, Frederic Taubes and Malcolm 
Hackett, who awarded top prize, the 
$600 Watson F. Blair purchase award, 
to Raymond Breinin for The City, a 
dramatically lighted and composed 
gouache. Hardie Gramatky took the $400 
Blair purchase prize with his Calhoun 
Street, Charleston, a spirited study of 
the southern city’s Negro section, which 
also took the $150 William Church Os- 
born purchase prize in the American 
Watercolor Society’s recent 75th annual. 
Another southern subject, Street in 
New Orleans, by Briggs Dyer won the 
$100 Tuthill purchase award, while a 
Negro subject, Negro Symphony, No. 1, 
by Laura Glenn Douglas received an 


The City: RAYMOND BREININ. Awarded $600 Blair Purchase Prize 




























































Jewish Lullaby, a colorful fantasy akip | 
to the Chagall vein, took a mention, | 

A feature of each Chicago annual | 
is a series of one-man shows with. 
in the larger exhibition. This year | & 
Georges Rouault, Cameron Booth ang | St 
Francis Chapin-are so honored. Federico e 
Cantu, of Mexico, though not as voly- Fe 
minously represented, has eight exhibits, 

Chicago’s 550 exhibits cut through a 
the nation’s body of watercolor paint- a 
ing, revealing all the significant strata ” 
of technique and subject. The Ameri- 
can section, by far the show’s largest, fie 
reveals increasing numbers of trans / 
planted European talents. “The presence | © 
of numerous European painters amor : i 
us,” reports Frederick A. Sweet, the In. ™ 
stitute’s assistant curator of painting * 
and sculpture, “does not appear to have cl 
caused American artists to turn again - 
towards continental methods; on the 
contrary it would seem that our recent Y 
ly arrived visitors have a tendency to m 
become Americanized.” It 

Curator Sweet’s report on this unusu- r 
ally inclusive exhibition continues: “Im. b 
possible as it is to generalize on any- 
thing so varied as water color painting; 
as practiced in this country today, one 
can nevertheless note certain tenden 
cies. Opaque mediums continue to b 
popular, while transparent tones ar 
often used in conjunction with pen am 
ink, more in the nature of a wash draw- 
ing than of a pure water color in th 
conventional Sargent tradition. Color 
is being used more freely and witt 
greater understanding of its functiona 
possibilities. Art with a mission is for 
tunately well on its way out. Socic | t 
Consciousness and the hard bitte 
American Scene were growing pain ph: 
nomena of the thirties and have for th: 
most part given way to honest interpre- 
tations of American life and American 
country or city surroundings, with em- 
phasis placed on good painting rather 
than on descriptive realism, details 
which come more appropriately from 
the writer’s pen than from the painter's 
brush. 


“Humor injects a welcome spirit of 
levity into the exhibition. Imaginative 
themes and inventive approaches indi- | 
cate that many of our artists are ever 
alert to new ideas and the fresh pos- 
sibilities of their mediums. Imaginative 
subjects have in some instances been 
carried into the field of surrealism, but 
ventures in this direction are less fre- 
quent than in the past few years. There 
are a few well-constructed abstracts in 
the exhibition, but this approach too 
appears to be practiced by a very lim- 
ited number of artists. 

“Perhaps a period of over-emphasis 
on the grim side of life has induced @ 
number of artists to seek relaxation in 
the picturesque and the romantic. In 
any case the curlicues of New Orleans 
cast iron and the gingerbread of Vic- 
torian Gothic cottages are much in evi- 
dence, treated, however, as a source of 
lively pattern and not with a feeling of 
sentimentality. 


“Whatever the American artist’s ap 
proach to water color may be, it is more 
than ever true that he understands the 
medium perfectly and has made more 
varied and more effective uses of it 
than the artists of any other country.” 


The Art Digest 
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‘Springfield Additions 


Two PORTRAITS—one suave and finish- 


) annual | ed, the other boldly and vigorously 
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prushed—have been acquired by the 
ingfield Museum. The former, a self- 
portrait by the 17th century Dutchman 
Ferdinand Bol, typifies the smooth real- 
jsm popular in his day, while the 
latter, Munich Head by William Merritt 
Chase, incorporates the vigor, zest and 
restlessness of the more immediate past. 

Behind the Bol, which came to Spring- 
field through M. Knoedler & Company, 


Jies an interesting and illuminating his- 


jory. The painter, born in Dordrecht in 
1616, moved to Amsterdam, where the 
ame of Rembrandt lighted his way— 
so much so that much of Bol’s work, in- 
cluding this Self-Portrait, has been at 
some time attributed to the great mas- 
ter. For example, Springfield’s acquisi- 
tion was attributed to Rembrandt for 
many years. William Pether engraved 
it in 1776, at which time it was called 
The Orator and was placed in Rem- 
brandt’s column by the experts. 


Of the canvas the museum reports: 

‘The artist uses a flood of illumination 
which throws the carefully modeled face 
into high relief, casting deep shadows 
yehind and to the left. In contrast, Bol 
gas saturated the right side of his can- 
gas with light. The flowing drapery, 
the scroll and the brilliant red cushion 
an which the artist leans make high 
points of color, glowing in the same 
brilliant rays that give the face its 
framatic intensity.” 
»Chase’s Munich Head, purchased 
ibrough the Newhouse Galleries, is in 
ne artist’s earlier Munich manner, an 
wsentially American style developed by 
Shase along with such fellow students 
as Currier and Duveneck. “This canvas,” 
states the Springfield Museum, “shows 
the influence of the 17th century Dutch 
tradition in color and light. The head, 
in rich and glowing color, stands out 
against a background of enveloping 
brown tones. It evidences Chase’s surety 
of technique of facile use of the brush 
with powerful but light strokes.” 


Street in New Orleans: 





Wong Siuling Sketching America 


Wong Siuling of China Exhibits in New York 


WoncG SIULING, 31-year-old Chinese 
painter, who fought as a captain in the 
army of Chiang Kai-shek during the 
seige of Shanghai, is holding his first 
American show at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists, New York (until May 23). 
Bombed out of his own University by 
the Japs, young Wong was sent to Amer- 
ica on a scholarship from his Govern- 
ment and spent three years studying in 
San Francisco and the Art Students 
League in New York. 

Except for the name, Wong’s fluent 


Briccs Dyer. Awarded the $100 


Tuthill Purchase Prize at Chicago Watercolor International 





watercolors could have been painted by 
America’s own John Whorf, since there 
is little Oriental about these lively im- 
pressions of San Francisco, New York 
and their respective Chinatowns. Work- 
ing in the best watercolor tradition, 
this young Chinese artist gives a com- 
prehensive cross-section of big city life 
in America, with perhaps a touch of the 
intuitive observation of the East and 
a highly artistic sense of arrangement 


and color. Emphasis is not so much on 
brilliancy but on subtle atmospheric 
effects. 


Considerable movement is felt in. Co- 
lumbus Circle, Mott Street—Chinatown 
and Market Street—San Francisco. In 
a different vein and treated in a sim- 
pler, perhaps more original manner, are 
the unusually patterned Dirt Road and 
The Old Wharf. Along with the Ameri- 
can impressions is a series of studies of 
Kweilin, China. A few oils are also in- 
cluded, but these seem to have less free- 
dom than the watercolors. 


Non-Objective Exhibition 
Non-objective oils, watercolors and 
drawings by 12 Americans will be fea- 
tured through May 31 at the Museum 
of Non-Objective Painting, New York. 
The exhibits, most of them trim and 
disciplined and enlivened by a deft or- 
chestration of textures and areas, com- 
prise a compact, modern show. 
Exhibitors are Penrod Centurion, 


Noah Grossman, L. Moholy-Nagy, Jo- 
seph Manfredi, Michael Schlazer, H. 
Felix Kraus, John Sennhauser, Charles 


G. Shaw, Marguerite Hohenburg, Edna 
Tacon, Gerome Kamrowski and Lucille 
Autorino. 





Truro Girl: JERRY FARNSWORTH 


Still Life with Violin: WILLIAM HARNETT (1848-1892 


New Britain Purchases Thirty Exhibits from Its American Show 


ONE of the most important group pur- 
chases announced this year is that of 
25 oils and watercolors and five etch- 
ings, all by Americans, made by the 
New Britain Institute, New Britain, 
Conn. Many of the works, and all the 
dealers represented in this sale, were 
included in the New York dealers’ ex- 
hibition presented a year ago in the 
Fine Arts Gallery, New York City. 

The New Britain Institute, endowed 
by farseeing local industrialists, em- 
phasizes contemporary and 19th cen- 
tury American art in its collections. Its 
latest selections, listed herewith, were 
made by Sanford Low, director, and 
William F. Brooks, chairman of the 
board, assisted by J. Stewart Lacey, 
who represented the dealers. 


Making up the oil section of New 
Britain’s purchases are: Stephen Et- 
nier’s Laying the Keel (reproduced on 
the Jan. 1, 1942, Dicest cover), Simkha 
Simkhovitch’s Naomi Seated, Eugene 
Higgins’ The Rookery, Julian Levi’s Old 
Bulkhead, William Harnett’s Still Life 
with Violin (reproduced above), Richard 
Munsell’s Rhoda, Julien Binford’s The 
Needle Woman, Ralph A. Blakelock’s 
The Hunter and Encampment, Guy 
Péne du Bois’ Rima (oil on paper), 
Thomas Eakins’ Old Lady Sewing, Jerry 
Farnsworth’s Truro Girl (reproduced 
above), Dean Faucett’s Tropical Pla- 
teaux, Ernest Lawson’s Spuyten Duyvil, 
Herbert Meyer’s Snow Towards Dorset 
and Eugene Speicher’s The Red Scarf. 

Watercolors: Dean Faucett’s Smokies, 


North Carolina and Trees in the Valley: 
Gordon Grant’s Lobster Pots and Rain 
Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s Gloom of the Dese 
and Where I Dream by Day, A. I. Pal 
mer’s Duck Hunter, Andrew Wyeth’s 
Morning Lobsterman and John Pike’ 
The Sick Calf. 

Etchings: John Taylor Arms’ In Me 
moriam, Chartres Cathedral, Kerr Eby’ 
Island Winter and Day’s End, Driftway 
and Levon West’s Night Riders and 
Wild Horses. 

Dealers from whom the _ purchases 
were made: Associated American Art 
ists, the Babcock, Downtown, Ferargil 
and Grand Central galleries, Kennedy 
and Company, and the Kleeman, Krau- 
shaar, Macbeth, Midtown, Milch and 
Rehn galleries. 


Academy of Arts and Letters Features U. S. Art from Beaux to Marin 


IN THE CLOISTERED SERENITY of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters and the 
Institute of Arts and Letters in New 
York City hangs a combined exhibition 
of work by member painters, sculptors, 
writers and musicians, numbering more 
than 200 exhibitors. The show, though 
leaning toward the conservative in over- 
all pattern, is sprinkled with examples 
of progressive vitality. 

“The net result,” wrote Royal Cor- 
tissoz in the Herald Tribune, “is admir- 
able, being significant of constructive 
personalities in our contemporary 
school.” They are constructive, Cortis- 
soz continued, “primarily because they 
have vitality, an awareness of the life 
about them and competence in the por- 
trayal of it. And apropos of this matter 
of vitality it is a pleasure to salute the 
art of Miss Cecilia Beaux.” 

The Herald Tribune critic found the 
Beaux exhibits singularly gracious. And 
the same epithet, he wrote, “applies to 
much of the sculpture, which leaves a 
singularly reassuring impression. The 
works in this category are often of a 
high order of merit, and occasionally 
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make a peculiarly brilliant mark. I must 
mention the lovely Fragment of Kier- 
nan Memorial by Rudolph Evans, the 
pure contours in the work of C. P. Jen- 
newein, the elegance of Edward Mc- 
Cartan’s sculpture, the enchanting Duet 
by A. A. Weinman and the various fine 
things by F. W. Ruckstuhl, John Greg- 
ory, Stirling Calder, Chester Beach, 
Malvina Hoffman and Allan Clark. Nei- 
ther may the medals by Paul Manship 
be neglected, nor the work in relief and 
in the round by John Flanagan. It is in- 
teresting to note how the latter suc- 
ceeds alike with a light touch in his 
little relief of Walt Whitman and with 
sheer power in his bust of Saint-Gaud- 
dens. I must add a word of appreciation 
also for the art of that expert animalier, 
Herbert Haseltine. Altogether the sculp- 
tors count heavily in the exhibition. 


-They are at once capable and interest- 


ing.” 

The painting section, the same critic 
pointed out, is mainly conservative, but 
it ranges far enough toward the modern 
to include work by John Marin, and that, 
some will decide, is far enough. Cortis- 


soz liked Speicher’s Mountaineer, and 
the exhibits by Mahonri Young, Leon 
Kroll, Ezra Winter, Barry Faulkner, 
Eugene Savage, Edward Bruce, Charles 
Hopkinson, Irving R. Wiles, Maurice 
Sterne and Cathal O’Toole. 

Of Wayman Adams, Cortissoz wrote 
that he “makes a characteristically 
dashing appearance with his Juan Pereé, 
an arresting piece of summary brush- 
work. Akin to this, at least in boldness 
of attack, is the Portrait of a Man, by 
Sidney Dickinson, which makes an al- 
most brutal contrast with its neighbor 
aforementioned, Miss Beaux’s Mrs. Alea- 
anger Sedgwick and Christina. Thomas 
Hart Benton is also a shade too emphat- 
ic in his very realistic Romance. There 
are representative pieces by Guy Pene 
du Bois, John Steuart Curry and divers 
others. Of the artists who have come 
into view auspiciously in the last det 
ade or so Alexander Brook makes the 
most inspiriting figure. His Nude Model 
[reproduced on the cover of this issue] 
is delightfully painted, in a very suave 
and agreeable vein. He has never done 

[Please turn to page 20] 
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llinois Buys Taubes 


/ FREDERIC TAUBES made quite a hit this 
ist year at the University of Illinois, 
ere he served as the third Carnegie 
fessor of art and resident painter. 
pt only was he popular with the stu- 
nts, but was accorded two one-man 
lows on the campus and finally the 
ersity decided to retain one of his 
st important canvases as a perma- 
nent reminder of his stay. According to 
ames Grote Van Derpool, head of the 
art department, the acquired painting, 
the Violin Player, was judged the out- 
tanding canvas in Taubes’ retrospective 
hibition at the University. 
‘Writes Professor Van Derpool: “Pro- 
essor Taubes’ stay at the university 
been unusually fruitful and stimu- 
ting. By vote of the art faculty, he 
holding this month a second exhibi- 
of his paintings executed during 
time at Urbana-Champaign. This 
constitutes a signal honor, being the first 
time in the history of the Fine Arts 
College that two one-man shows by the 
same painter have been presented in 
one year.” 

Taubes will terminate his connection 
with the University in June, according 
to the terms of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion which supports the post. After that 
he will return to New York to open his 
own art school. Taubes enjoyed life in 
Illinois, following the tension of New 
York City. At the time of his exhibition 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery this past winter, he dropped into 
the Dicest office with this comment: “Tf 
I could spend the next fifty years in Illi- 
nois, I would drop my life insurance.” 


Bohlman’s ‘Porgy and Bess” 


Edgar Bohlman, painter, illustrator 
and stage designer, has made a pictorial 
record of the extremely successful New 
York revival of George Gershwin’s mu- 
sical classic, Porgy and Bess. The wa- 
tercolors, vivid and infused with the 
vitality and spirit of the stage produc- 
tion, are on view in the lounge of the 
Majestic Theatre, where the Gershwin 
hit is playing. 

Titles of the works are It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So, Serena’s Room, Rhapsody in 
Rose and Flower Sellers in Front of 
Saint Michael’s Cathedral. 


Violin Player: FREDERIC TAUBES 


Suicide in Costume: FRANKLIN C. WATKINS 


Watkins’ “Suicide” Given to Philadelphia 


BACK IN 1931 the sensation of the art 
season was a weirdly dramatic canvas 
by the then unknown Philadelphia paint- 
er, Franklin C. Watkins. Titled Swicide 
in Costume and showing a sad clown 
just after he has fired a lethal pellet 
into his earthly shell, the painting cre- 


ated a tremendous furore when it was 


awarded the first prize of $1,500 at the 
Carnegie International and also the spe- 
cial Albert C. Lehman prize of $2,000 
as the best purchasable picture in the 
exhibition. The painting, unorthodox in 
its conception, became a landmark in 
the history of American art during the 
turbulent thirties. 

In the course of events Collector Leh- 
man died, his collection was broken up 
and now Suicide in Costume has found 
a permanent home in the Philadelphia 
Museum, presented by an anonymous 
group of donors, friends of the artist. 
The fast growing collection of contem- 
porary American paintings in the Phil- 
adelphia Museum is definitely enriched 
by the addition of this famous picture. 
The museum describes it as follows: 
“The smoking revolver heightens the 
immediacy of the suicide while a wine 
glass and toy horn nearby drily suggest 
preceding gayety. The lack of any vis- 
ible reason for the suicide continues 
the tradition of the secretive lives lead 
by clowns of all times.” 

Other recent gifts to the Philadelphia 
Museum point up the fact that the 
American school is being emphasized in 
the institution’s present expansion. Fol- 
lowing is a list of recent gifts and their 
donors. 

From Mr. and Mrs. R. Sturgis Inger- 
soll come two paintings by Arthur B. 
Carles, Turkey, 1930 and Abstraction; 
Preston Dickinson’s Old Street, Quebec; 
John Sloan’s Arachne; and Walt Kuhn’s 
watercolor of the entertainment world, 
The Performer. George Howe has given 
the museum Georgia O’Keeffe’s White 
Petunia With Salvia and Alexander 
Archipenko’s sculpture, Torso in Mar- 


ble. Presented by Bernard Davis are 
Louis Ejilshemius’ Bathers and Leon 
Kelly’s Au Cafe. An anonymous gift is 
Alfred Maurer’s Two Figures. 

Other gifts and purchases will be an- 
nounced from time to time as the Phil- 
adelphia Museum works to fill twenty 
new gallerys with American art, mostly 
contemporary. 


For the Red Cross 


The Red Cross, serving mankind dur- 
ing peacetime and war in a wide range 
of capacities, is the subject of an exhi- 
bition which remains on view through 
May 30 at the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. Comprising the 70 works pur- 
chased out of the recent Red Cross com- 
petition, the exhibition is complemented 
by additional entries. At the close of 
the Washington viewing, the show will 
make a tour of cities throughout the 
country. 

The competition, the 187th conducted 
under the auspices of the Section of 
Fine Arts, was juried by Olin Dows, 
Charles Coiner, Edward B. Rowan, 
Forbes Watson, Hoiger Cahill and G. 
Stewart Brown. Entries were received 
from every part of the country, sub- 
mitted by 1,264 artists, among them na- 
tionally known figures as well as young- 
er unpublicized painters. Of the 2,038 
entries, the Red Cross purchased 70 wa- 
tercolors, oils, posters, drawings and 
prints, all depicting some aspect of the 
world-wide activity of the sponsoring 
organization. 


Mexicans in San Francisco 

Beginning May 19 and continuing 
through June 14, an exhibition of 43 
paintings by gifted contemporary Mexi- 
can artists will be on view in the San 
Francisco Museum. The canvases, se- 
lected by Dr. MacKinley Helm, author 
of the book, Modern Mexican Painters, 
are on a nation-wide tour and were re- 
viewed in the Dec. 1, 1941, Dicest, when 
they were shown at the Boston Institute. 
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Early Morning Calm: CHILDE HASSAM 


A Sparkling Childe Hassam Goes to Dayton 


THROUGH the generosity of Mrs. Har- 
rie Gardner Carnell the permanent col- 
lection of the Dayton Art Institute has 
been enriched by the acquisition of a 
notable landscape, Early Morning Calm, 
by the late Childe Hassam, purchased 
through the Macbeth Gallery. Showing 
the beauty of this famous American Im- 
pressionist at the height of his ability 
to combine sunlight and water in clear, 
sparkling tones, Dayton’s new possession 
has the added asset of depicting the 
region Hassam knew and loved best, his 
native New England. It joins a set of 
eight etchings and 22 lithographs given 


the Ohio institution by Mrs. Hassam 
two years ago. 

Writes Kathryn Pinkney of the Day- 
ton staff: “Hassam stressed light and 
glorified in it, using vibrant colors and 
achieving an amazing clarity of tone. 
This landscape of his beloved coast line 
fairly scintillates. His biographer, Ade- 
line Adams, has said that a Hassam rock 
is a good piece of architecture, and this 
is true of our picture. Through his rocks 
there is something of the vigor and sub- 
stantiality of both the painter and Amer- 
ica. A gay touch of action is added 
through the tiny white sail boats.” 


Springfield Opens Annual Purchase Show 


THIS YEAR, like last, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Museum of Art has assembled 
an exhibition of 30 paintings by contem- 
porary American artists for the express 
purpose of making selections for pur- 
chase and addition to the museum’s 
permanent collection. The institution’s 
trustee committee makes final selec- 
tions; first purchase, however, will be 
the exhibit drawing the highest number 
of popular votes. 

“The paintings displayed here,” the 
museum states, “have been selected to 
indicate some of the directions which 
American artists are taking today. The 
exhibit does not attempt, however, to 
be a complete survey of these trends. 
Rather the criterion for selection was 
one of merit—of merit such that the 
quality of any one painting would war- 
rant its inclusion in the permanent col- 
lection through Museum purchase, or 
better still, as the gift of a local group 
or individual.” 

Artists represented in the show are 
Darrel Austin, Harold Baumbach, Jul- 
ien Binford, Louis Bosa, Alan Brown, 
James Chapin, Federico Castellon, Ste- 
phen Csoka, Stephen Etnier, Karl E. 
Fortess, Don Freeman, George Grosz, 
Frederick Haucke, Gerard Hordyk, Jul- 
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ian Levi, Richard Munsell, Fred Nag- 
ler, John C. Pellew, Philip Pieck, Josef 
Presser, Edmund Quincy, Rubin, Kath- 
erine Schmidt, Zoltan Sepeshy, Law- 
rence Beall Smith, Niles Spencer, Polly 
Thayer, Byron Thomas, Dorothy Varian 
and Reginald Wilson. 


Sketchograms for Soldiers 


Mrs. Georgiana B. Harbeson, newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists, has devised 
a scheme by means of which young men 
on: foreign duty with the armed forces 
will be sent “sketchograms” or pictorial 
letters made by artists and telling of 
events along the home front. 

Members of the Association are co- 
operating, as are members of other 
artists’ organizations. All submitted 
sketchograms will be sent immediately 
to soldiers, sailors and marines with 
the help of officials of those services. 
Artists wishing to participate in this 


‘program designed to keep America’s far- 


away sons in touch with the homeland 
may write or submit their material to 
the National Association of Women Art- 
ists, Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 


Fifteen Who Laugh 


. bright with challenge and imagination 













































FIFTEEN enterprising members of the 
St. Louis Artists’ Guild are holding a 
exhibition of non-conformist art tha 
appears to have given the St. Louis 
critics something of a thrill. At leas 
they wrote about the show as if they 
enjoyed the work of these artists whg 
have little in common except “integrity 
and an open mind.” The show, contin 
ing until May 19, ranges from burlesqué 
surrealism to abstracted ideology. 



















Harry R. Burke of the Globe-Demo = 
crat sensed no “balm for the Sanity in un 


Art fellowship in the Gilead of the ‘15 
exhibition.” Reed Hynds of the Star 
Times saw in the Guild’s galleries ap 
exhibition “which shakes off whateve 
aesthetic arthritis has been gathering 
there. It is a gayly experimental show 









and if it sometimes borders on pur 
jest, it is nonetheless a nice chang 
from the Guild’s usual round of sad 
stiff little still lifes and landscapes, 
To which the weary New York criti 
burdened with the inert weight of ki 
dred still lifes and landscapes, woulil 
probably echo a soul-felt “Amen!” 

The painters of the “15” group are 
Alice Bunch, Bernice Boeschenstein 
Belle Cramer, Fred Conway, Estelle 
Ehrmann, Kenneth E. Hudson, Arthur 
Krause, Gail W. Martin, Miriam Mc 
Kennie, Tanasko Milovich, E. Osca 
Thalinger, Amy Schweig and Marty 
Schweig. The sculptors are Carl Mose 
and Everett G. du Pen. 

To return to Harry Burke's review: 
“There are experimental echoes here of 
all manner of things. And frankly just 
that. There are paintings that approach 
one with the precise and mature idiom 
of the painter. And there is just one 
message in the show as a whole, a me 
sage to be comprehended in three words: 
‘Art is fun.’ 

“It’s fun, too, to anger the Philistines. 
Undoubtedly the painter has had his 
tongue in his cheek when busied about 
some of these confections. The artist 
is your true fundamentalist, whether 
or not he comes from Tennessee. He ac- 
cepts verbatim the tale of Samson's 
slaying of the Philistines. He will not 
eschew—but honors Samson’s weapon. 

“The mere fact that the artists don't 
insist on dress suits or tailcoats like 
the musicians do doesn’t mean that they 
are not serious in this show, no matter 
how bewildering it is. Dress clothes 
have little enough to do with art ex- 
cept in glorifying its patrons. The fact 
that the artist can laugh on occasional 
moments is the best proof that he 3 
living and not a Buddha of bronze. — 

“It argues well for art in St. Louis 
that there are ‘15.’ That does not deny 
the validity of others who see beauty 
and paint it in more traditional ways. 

The catalogue is in character with 
the show: Instead of the orthodox list- 
ing of exhibits, each artist was per 
mitted to comment on art generally or 
specifically. Here is Miriam McKennie’s 
contribution (with unnecessary apolo- 
gies to Gerty Stein): 

“I had said I would paint. I have sat 
with artists who were not artists, of 
artists who were real artists. I have sat 
with real wives of artists who were not 
real artists. I have sat with artists 
Who, me?” 
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Sweepstakes Are Surer 


DesPITE length, which prohibits its in- 
dusion in the regular “Readers Com- 
ment” column, the following letter from 
K. Nesslage of New York City contains 
so pertinent a complaint that it de- 
mands printing. Writes Mr. Nesslage: 

“The editorials of Peyton Boswell in 

icular make the arrival of THE ArT 
Dicest more like a visit from a good 
friend than a mail delivery. I turn the 
cover and Mr. Boswell strides into my 
apartment, throws off his coat, and pro- 
ceeds to tell me what he thinks, in no 
uncertain terms, about American art. 

“We usually understand each other. 
His pen is keen as he parries and stabs 
at his foes. But, it sort of hurt when 
that same gleaming weapon was sud- 
denly poked right into my midriff one 
dark day a few months ago. Mr. Bos- 
well was paying me one of his regular 
visits, when I learned that I was one, 
whether I liked it or not, of a certain 
despised group known as ‘Sunday Paint- 
ers, who would like to be on full time. 
All I could do was mumble timidly that 
Ihave a wife and a daughter and my 
name is not Gauguin, and I still hope. 

“I should like to hear Mr. Boswell 
comment someday about the big exhibi- 
tions, such as the Corcoran, the Penn- 
sylvania Annual, and the Chicago An- 
nual. You know the ones I mean—where 
the juries meet at Budworth’s? 

“I am probably wrong, but here is my 
conception of how they work: First, 
one looks at the ‘where to show’ list- 
ings, finding exhibitions inviting ‘all 
artists’; then with high hopes maybe 
5,000 artists write for entry cards. In 
due time frames are purchased and two 
paintings each from the brave 5,000 are 
toted downtown to the West Side of the 
West Side and deposited with aproned 
men in a very busy warehouse. Then 
comes the wait—and that wait is some- 
thing. Finally, after about three weeks 
have crawled by, the ‘we regret to in- 
form you’ arrives and 4,952 dejected re- 
jecteds trudge way, way back to distant 
Budworth’s, repack their babies and in 
time return to their bleak little home- 
Stead-studio combinations. I think the 
sweepstakes are a surer thing. 

“Now, I suppose these great institu- 
tions mean well and I don’t blame the 
juries, very much. It must be very tough 
and their vision probably gets a bit fuz- 
zy after the first 500, and blindness will, 
I guess, set in after 1,500 have been 
looked at—maybe even madness. 

“The point I’m getting to is this: the 
huge majority of the exhibitors are in- 
vited or get in on a name, many of 
them deservedly so. Therefore, why kid 
ourselves and everybody else. The ‘all 
artists’ is a generous gesture, but futile, 
cruel and ambiguous. Let’s admit that 
these shows are ‘closed shop.’ Why not 
break up the ‘where to show’ page into 
three groups: one for the accepted 
‘great’; one for the ‘little masters’; and 
one for the ‘Would B’s.’ Then if an art- 
ist is any good at all he can ‘break’ the 
small exhibitions and possibly find some 
encouragement to go on. One can al- 
Ways work toward a promotion. 

“If I were a new, unknown fighter, I 
Should hate to tackle Joe Louis for my 
first fight and every fight thereafter. It 
Would be a bit discouraging.” 


May 15, 1942 





Semi Nude: RoBerRT PHILIPP 


Ranking Americans in Lively Group Show 


PROPER PRESENTATION adds to the May 
group show at the Kleemann Galler- 
ies, where a select number of artists 
are given the opportunity of showing 
one large canvas and two small oils to 
good advantage. Ann Brockman holds 
the center of the stage with the force- 
fully composed Pacific Outpost and her 
smaller figure subjects. The most re- 
cent Kleemann exhibitor, Louis Bosa, is 
well represented by the lively Sidewalk 
Market that claimed attention in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s “Brighter Side 
of Life” experiment. 


Attention is also held by Elliot Orr’s 
characteristic examples, especially the 
New England Pastures and the smaller 
mystic study of Three Crosses; as well 
as Eugene Higgins’ wall of dramatic 
scenes in which The Return reveals the 
artist at his best. Robert Philipp also 
puts in a good word for himself with 
three fine examples of his typical fig- 
ure work, most satisfying of these be- 
ing Semi Nude. The show is completed 
by a recent South Carolina Landscape 
by Lebduska and a pleasant flower ar- 
rangement by Lisa Mangor. 


Artists of Upper Hudson Stage 7th Annual 


ARTISTS of the Upper Hudson, holding 
their 7th annual through May at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 
Albany, N. ¥., have, according to Di- 
rector John D. Hatch, Jr., turned in ex- 
hibits markedly superior to those that 
comprised former annuals. 

Sixty-six artists, all residing within 
100 miles of Albany, are represented by 
95 oils, watercolors and sculptures. Fol- 
lowing a policy of making a single 
juror responsible for the show, the In- 
stitute this year engaged Mahonri Young 
to make the selections. A sculptor as 
well as a painter and watercolorist, 
Young was particularly well equipped 
to judge entries in the various media. 

“There is a striking absence of the- 
matic material concerned with social 
commentary or war-reaction,” Director 


Hatch reports. “With the majority of 
the works reflecting academic stand- 
ards of quality or the ever present in- 
fluences of 19th century French im- 
pressionism, the exhibit is mainly com- 
posed of landscape and outdoor genre. 

. Best known nationally among the 
artists in the exhibitions are probably 
George Ault, Douglas Crockwell, Thom- 
La Farge, Simon Moselsio, David Smith 
and Judson Smith.” 

Other artists of note represented in 
the Albany Annual are: Clifford Bay- 
ard, Thomas Blagden, Wallace Fahne- 
stock, Carl A. Faille, Frank Gervasi, 
Peter Helck, Marion Huse, Pauline 
Kruetzfeldt, Dorothy and Gertrude La- 
throp, Carl Lindin, Roy Peebles, Ar- 
thur Powell, Patsy Santo, and James 
Scott. 
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orable mentions went to William ] 
Eastman, Karl Firth, William C. Gray. 
er, Frank Potocnik and Lloyd L. West. 
brook. 

Katharine Gruener Lange took first 
sculpture prize with her They Algo 
Serve. Elisabeth A. Seaver took second, 
and Esther R. Samolar, honorable men. 
tion. Top wood sculpture prize went to 
Sol A. Bauer; top drawing award to TI 
William Sommer and first etching prize 
to Harold M. Hahn. Ceramic sculpture, 
always a good Cleveland feature, found 
Thelma Frazier Winter in first place, 
with Viktor Schreckengost second and 
Maria E. Fuizzotti third. 

As is customary in Cleveland's local 
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annuals, sales are stressed. The Mu- 
seum’s record is remarkable, having}. 
during the previous 23 local exhibitions a 
sold 5,180 exhibits for $205,656. rape 
ee . j 
Commissioned by “Life” ~ 
| , ; Escape: Wray MANNING The third series of paintings com-j Var 
Awarded First Prize in Landscape Oils missioned by Life magazine begins re- hh 
production in‘the publication’s current} Mr: 
Cleveland Artists Stage Successful Annual a re acis cetaead ce 
CLEVELAND, known from coast to coast trait exhibitors with Here Is Nancy, a os at ne Poca - 
as the city that really supports its art- restrained study of a reticent and shy : 2 f rite " ie PP net 
ists, is this month holding its 24th an- subject, followed by Peter P. Dubanie- ae so Re a SE for hist I 
nual exhibition by the artists and crafts- wicz, whose solid Jeon took second prize intial age hand. He has aun ‘ bur 
men of the community. On view in the and Manuel G. Silberger, who won an lectin resord of ealilete guarding har-§ the 
Cleveland Museum, the annual, al- honorable mention. ain Bete ae oak railroads: stevedores the 
though not as large as peace-time pred- Paul B. Travis’ Orchids took first wir ry at ‘ek in the holds of as 
ecessors, is still large. Good taste and prize in the figure composition (oil) sec- nea and supply ships; loading troop seu 
sound workmanship abound. tion, followed by Wray Manning with sae and ceniieeeiihinlien patrols Life’s edi- | “T! 
Jurors Peppino Mangravite, Arthur his dramatic “And I Will Make You  jore began this series “in the belief that | is 
E. Baggs and Wilbur D. Peat compli- Fishers of Men,” which took second hon- with oe time censorship limiting the} PP 
mented the artists on the standards they ors, and Natalie E. Grauer and Joseph use of the omen on photographing vel 
achieved and carefully studied all ex- F. Ersek, who took third prize and hon- eintaie phases of our war effort, the Th 
hibits before allotting the host of prizes. orable mention. artist’s Seed assumes a new impor- sel 
In the oil landscape section the ju- Wray Manning topped the oil still life tance in reporting the look of Ameraan 
rors named Car] Gaertner a special division with his first prize winning Au- cans at war.” Miller’s watercolors ini-§ | 
winner for his three canvases, School gust Still Life. Second prize went to Ed- tjate the new Life ills sethe te high acelnan 
Bus, The Artist and Studio Party. mund Brucker for Still Life with Man- thetic and reportorial plane ie 
“These oils,” reports Henry S. Francis, dolin, third to Rolf Stoll for Flowers F th 
the museum’s curator of paintings and and Fruit and honorable mentions to . . ar 
prints, “have richness of color, fine Samuel Bookatz, Noble Carlson and Chicagoans at Findlay : L. 
composition, dramatic mood and a pene- William J. Eastman. The Findlay Galleries of Chicago, al 
tration and understanding of landscape Samuel Bookatz and Marion Bryson continuing their policy of emphasizing 
structure.” Wray Manning, who appears took first and second, respectively, in the work of local artists, are presenting, | y 
again and again among the prizewin- the mural division, and Frederick K. ‘through June 8, an exhibition . 
ners, took first prize in this section with Russell first in illustration. The water- colors and drawings by six Chicago art- 
his “sensitive, piquant” Escape, with color section, numbering more than 200 mane. The show is vigorous, colorful and x 
second and third prizes going, respec- items is one of the show’s best, noted varied. ee . : : 
tively, to Paul Haas and Jack M. Bur- for “quality, vigorous originality, both Although of particular local ee | 
ton, and honorable mentions to Lloyd _ in technique and subject.” William Som- the exhibition takes on a national, eves 1® 
L. Westbrook, Donald W. Grasmehr and mer took a special award here. Mari- ®” international, cast. because of the 
Woldemar Neufeld. on Bryson took first; Pvt. Martin Lin- Personal histories of these Chicago] ( 
Wray Manning topped the oil por- sey, second; Jack M. Burton, third. Hon- painters. None is Chicago-born. Julio | , 



















de Diego is a native of Madrid, Spain; 
Eldzier Cortor, prominent Negro paint- 
er, was born in Richmond, Virginia; 
Florence Arquin and Felix Ruvolo were 
born in New York City; Nicola Ziholi in 
Italy, and Don Mundt in Milwaukee. 
All nevertheless add a distinctive flavor 
to the Chicago art scene. 


The Artist: CARL GAERTNER. Special Award in Oil Painting 


Psychiatric Winners 

The national competition for an em- 
blem for the American Psychiatric As 
sociation, held at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, resulted in the fol- 
lowing decisions: first place, Wheeler 
Williams; second place, Wolf Lederer; 
third place, Theodore Juraschek. Each 
will receive a prize of $100 and the ulti 
mate winner will be given an additional 
$200. Jurors were Paul Manship (sculp- 
tor), Leon Kroll (painter) and Eri¢ 
Gugler (architect). 
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The Whitney Bequest 


Mrs. GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
was, until her death April 18, one of 
contemporary art’s most consistent and 
encouraging patrons. Her significant 
work will continue posthumously, 
through generous bequests. 

The Whitney Museum, founded by 
Mrs. Whitney, was in recent years the 
principal instrument through which she 
exercised her patronage. Continuance 
of both has been insured through an 
outright gift of $2,500,000 to the insti- 
tution. Mrs. Juliana Force, director of 
the museum, received $50,000. 

Mrs. Whitney’s personal property was 
bequeathed to her descendants, includ- 
ing a Reynolds portrait to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Barklie Henry, a Turner oil 
to another daughter, Mrs. G. Macculloch 
Miller, and Van Dyck’s Portrait of Wil- 
liam Villiers to her son, Major Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney. 

In disposing of the residuary estate, 
Mrs. Whitney specified it was her de- 
sire that it “shall be devoted to such 
charitable and educational purposes, in- 
cluding the encouragement of art, as 
my children shall determine to be most 
worthy and deserving.” 

In an interview with a Herald Tri- 
bune reporter, Juliana Force stated that 
there were no conditions to the gift to 
the museum. “There are no plans formed 
as yet to expand, in any way, the mu- 
seum’s building,” Mrs. Force continued. 
“The intention of the board of trustees 
is to continue Mrs. Whitney’s original 
program to show, encourage and de- 
velop appreciation for American art.” 
The gift will be invested and the mu- 
seum will operate on income from the 
fund thus established. 

Mrs. Whitney’s daughter, Mrs. G. Mac- 
culloch Miller will succeed her mother 
as president of the board of trustees of 
the Whitney Museum. Other trustees 
are Mrs. Force, vice-president; Frank 
L. Crocker, secretary and treasurer, 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney. 


We Hope Not, Lapis 


Dear Boss: Sometimes I wonder if 
you art experts are in the same class 
with our military experts. So far in this 
war they have a perfect record, 100 
percent wrong—P. Lapis LAZULI. 





The Rose Couch: ANTOINETTE SCHULTE 


Antoinette Schulte Shows Pre-Hitler Paris 


ParIs AT PEACE is seen again in An- 
toinette Schulte’s exhibition at the Big- 
nou Gallery, New York, from May 18 
to 30. Here may be seen a glimpse of a 
happy garden once owned by the French 
painter Dufresne, a study of Despiau’s 
parlor, and some particularly handsome 
views of Paris from the artist’s roof. 
Nudes and other figure subjects are 
ably handled and often presented in a 
refreshing manner, most pleasing of 
these being The Rose Couch. 

Landscapes of Connecticut and the 
French countryside are more loosely 
treated and reveal Miss Schulte’s ab- 
sorption in shifting values and lucid 
tones. Especially is this felt in the soft- 
ly shaded view from rural Stonington 
and in the more picturesque L’Sauva- 
gere. The unusual in subject matter is 
a contributing factor in the still life 
arrangements; radishes rise like rubies 
out of an ordinary straw lunch box, 
while plucked blooms tossed into a fire- 
wood basket form another composition. 
In From My Window pearly tones of a 
Paris street vie with the lush pinks and 
reds of a huge bouquet. 

Miss Schulte is one of those ex-patri- 


Orchids: Paut B. Travis. Awarded First Prize in Figure Composition 





(Oil Section) at the 24th Annual Exhibition by Cleveland Artists 





















































































































ates who found her way home just be- 
fore the German occupation of France. 
Most of her career was passed in Eu- 


rope, painting in Spain, Russia and 
France. An alumna of the Fontaine- 


bleau School, she was closely identi- 
fied with the artists of Paris, including 
Despiau, Segonzac, Dufresne and others. 
Her Pierre, a portrait of a French boy, 
was purchased by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1939. 


Parkersburg Opens Annual 

At the Parkersburg (West Virginia) 
Fine Arts Center, the artists of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania are holding their 4th annual 
exhibition of oils and watercolors. John 
Rood, John H. Fraser, and Virginia B. 
Evans juried the submissions of 85 art- 
ists and selected the 91 works which, 
through May 30, will hang in the Park- 
ersburg Center. 

Top prize, a $25 War Bond, went to 
C. Kermit Ewing’s oil, Old Bone Pile 
at Josephus; followed, in order, by 
Elaine P. Auchmoody’s Mt. Ohayo and 
Roy M. Reithmiller’s Coal Country. 
Honorable mentions in oil were taken 
by Howard Claney and Helen Thomp- 
son. In the watercolor section, Isabelle 
M. Work was named first prize winner 
for her Three Trees, and Robert M. Ga- 


trell, second, with Gutted. Honorable 
mention winner in this division was 
Alice Ray. 


Elton Krafft at Layton 


Elton Krafft, Milwaukee commercial 
artist now serving in the Army, was 
featured recently in an exhibition of 
watercolors at the Layton Art Gallery 
of Milwaukee. His art, which has been 
seen in local exhibitions and at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, is devoted almost 
exclusively to the Wisconsin landscape, 
marked by vivid green rolling fields, 
bright red barns and dramatic cloud 
formations. 

Krafft drew tribute from the Mil- 
waukee Journal critic for his masterful 
use of color and his knack for building 
each watercolor up to a climax. 
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WRITERS AND CRITICS never tire of 
asking rhetorically, “Have we an 
American art?” They review exhibi- 
tions, and find in the same shows op- 
posing answers. 

Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times recently drove to Santa Barbara 
to review the Santa Barbara Museum’s 
current exhibition of Pre-Columbian 
art. The show, he wrote, provides a 
“weighty, positive’ answer to that 
American art question, but in the past 
tense: “Yes, we certainly—had.” 

Supporting this affirmative assertion 
are 220 exhibits executed during the 
20 centuries before the first white man 
defiled the American continents. The 
exhibits were assembled and hand- 
somely installed by Maurice Ries, act- 
ing director of the Middle-American 
Research Institute of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. 

In his informative foreword to the 
catalogue Ries notes that not one of 
the weavers, sculptors, potters and jew- 
elers who made the things on view 
signed his name. They were craftsmen 
impersonal about their work, and they 
invariably worked in the service of re- 
ligion. They were in spirit akin to the 
Egyptians, who also were ritualistic, 
and whose art was abstract and for- 
malized rather than naturalistic in the 
manner of the post-Greek, European 
(and American) schools. The gold, sil- 
ver, stone, alabaster, basalt, cotton and 
terra cotta figures, sculptures, orna- 
ments, vessels and utensils on view all 
emphasize this characteristic of Amer- 
ican art before the influx of European 
concepts. Mayans, Toltecs, Aztecs, Tar- 
ascans and other indigenous nations 
are represented. 

In drawing an analogy between con- 
temporary Europeanized tastes and 
those that prevailed in pre-Columbus 
days, Arthur Millier wrote: 


“We want eyes and mouths cut in 
marble to follow contours such as we 
see in living persons or animals. We are 
puzzled by heads and bodies that pay 
slight dues to the cult of anatomy, about 
which these ancient Americans worried 
little. 

“Yet in recent decades our artists have 
shown impatience with the representa- 
tion of naturalistic form. They have 
often been willing to sacrifice ‘correct- 
ness’ if, by malformations and simpli- 
fications, they could make objects ap- 
pear more expressive. In popular art 
our cartoonists have long followed this 
method. And once our younger sculptors 
got their eyes on the expressive and 
architectural sculpture of the Mayans— 
who were the most artistic and intellec- 
tual of the pre-European Americans— 
they modified their style, made chunkier 
figures, stressed the gesture of an arm 
rather than its anatomy, were willing 
to reduce an eye to a simple circle if 
this would better express the gaze, and 
showed a new respect for the nature of 
the stone, wood or metal in which they 
work.” 

Millier’s review, stressing analogies 
and disparities between today and the 
era brought back to life by the Santa 
Barbara exhibits, continues: “Even more 
important to remember, Mayans, Aztecs 
and other Middle American peoples still 
live in large numbers, still wear head- 
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Pre-Columbian Art Displayed at Santa Barbara 


dresses such as you can see on these 
ancient statues. Down in Peru women 
still weave textiles on similar looms and 
in patterns similar to those their re- 
mote ancestors made and wore before 
the white man looted their continent 
with his lust for gold. And those old 
textiles, the exhibit will show you are 
some of the most beautiful in design 
and color ever produced on this earth. 

“This art, so finely represented at the 
Santa Barbara Museum, is incontestably 
American. The land itself played a big 
part in developing it. 

“When we European Americans de- 
veloped something new in building—the 
skyscraper with its inevitable setbacks 
—our architecture looked much more 
like the pyramid temples of the Mayans 
than like anything our European an- 
cestors had built. 

“I don’t’ pretend to know how much 
the past art of America will influence 
us transplanted Europeans. But I am 
certain the land itself will influence us 
very much, change us, give us different 
conceptions of form, space and texture. 

“Therefore it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that these works in stone, cotton, 
gold and clay done by ancient indigen- 
ous Americans hold something import- 
ant for us. That something is the great 
part which the land itself contributed 
to this art.” 

Maurice Ries, in a preview of the ex- 
hibition printed in the Santa Barbara 
press, wrote: 

“Early America produced very real 
and very great art. Its highest cultures, 
those between the north of Mexico and 
the middle of South America, built great 
stone cities and laid broad paved high- 
ways, reached heights of scientific 
achievement, and developed an agricul- 
ture which gave to the world dozens of 
its most important vegetables and fruits 
in addition to tobacco and rubber and 
quinine. Its splendid art is in no way 
inferior to the rest of its social and 
material achievements. 


“The Spanish Conquistadores were a 
little impressed by the magnitude and 
the magnificence of the architecture of 
the Maya, the Toltec, the Aztec and the 
Inca. But they were not impressed at 
all by the art of the Americas. Not even 
by the breath-taking work of the Amer- 
ican goldsmiths. Gold was something to 
spend, not to look at; gold was loot, 
not art. Into the melting pot went frag- 
ile golden ornaments; little golden bells, 
necklaces, bracelets, ear-plugs and nose 
plugs and lip-plugs, pendants shaped 
like frogs and butterflies and bats and 
alligators and men. Even the sacred 
crowns of kings were tossed into the 
crucibles. The subtle art of highly ac- 
complished craftsmen became nothing 
more than bar gold. 

“Other art fared as badly. Sculpture 
was mutilated because in most instances 
it represented gods, and a basic tenet of 
the Spanish conquest was that native 
religions must be stamped out. Frescoes 
painted on temple walls were smashed 
for the same reason. Pottery, however 
delicately it might be painted, was 
hurled against a wall. 

“Yet, out of this wantonness and 
stupidity somehow a great art has sur- 
vived. The archaeologist’s magic spade 

[Please turn to page 31] 













































































































Saint Francis: ALFEo Faca} ™ 

ar 

> e te 
Buffalo’s St. Francis |, 
ALFEO Faccl, Italian-born American} a! 
sculptor, is now importantly represented pe 
in the Room of Contemporary Art of]| di 
the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, New York.}| W 


Buffalo’s Faggi acquisition, made before 
Gordon Washburn resigned as Albright 
director to take over the directorship of 
the Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, in his notable St. Francis, a 
bronze executed in 1915 and therefore 
a significant example of the sculptor’s 
early style. 

The work, wrote Nora Lee Rohr of 
the Buffalo News, “is a very poetic con- 
ception of the saint, radiating his gen- 
tleness of spirit. The sensitive modeling, 
the flowing curves, the dulled reflections 
of light on the bronze all are admirably 
used to that effect. This is essentially 
an adolescent conception of a saint who 
was courageous and robust.” 

Albright recently acquired, this time 
through a gift made by Hardinge Scholle, 
director of the Museum of the City of 
New York, another Faggi work, his cast 
stone sculptural portrait of Walt Whit- 
man (dated 1926). The portrait is an 
imaginary likeness of the poet, whose 
work Faggi knew and respectly deeply 
even before coming to this country. 

Born and trained in Italy, Faggi came 
to the United States in 1913 at the age 
of 18. He went almost immediately to 
Chicago, where he worked until 1923, 
executing many important commissions, 
including a monumental Piéta for the 
Church of St. Thomas the Apostle and 
the Stations of the Cross for the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. Since 1923 Fagg 
has lived and worked in Woodstock, the 
famous New York artists’ colony pilc- 
turesquely situated in the Adirondacks. 


Modern Federation Annual 

The Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors will hold its second an- 
nual exhibition at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries, New York, from May 21 to June 
10 (more details next issue). 
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Cartoons of the Day 






A SURE BAROMETER of the public pulse 
any time (but especially in time of war) 
js the spirit of that public’s cartoons. 
Aspirations, ideals, likes and dislikes 
are all graphically depicted—and all 
these phases are included in the exhi- 
bition, “Cartoons of the Day,” on view 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
through June. 

Thirty-five of the 60 exhibits were 
drawn from the exhibition, “Cartoons 
Against the Axis,” arranged by the 
American Society of Magazine Cartoon- 
ists and shown during February at the 
Art Students League. Remaining entries 
have been loaned by dealers and artists, 
and are in all techniques and media, in 
color and in black and white. 

“The large number of mediums em- 
ployed, and the high technical skill in 
their use, make immediate impression,” 
wrote Margaret Breuning in the Jour- 
nal-American. “The greater part of the 
cartoons are humorous and highly divert- 
ing, particularly those which play upon 
the theme of first-aid classes. But so- 
phisticated understatement and witty 
comment, although in the majority, are 
not the only moods depicted, for there 
are some gruesome themes and gro- 
tesque translations of Axis ideals. 

“It is a showing which probably re- 
flects the temper of the public today 
and a sane ability to find a lighter as- 
pect, rather than a tragic one, in the 
difficulties and altered conditions of our 
world at war.” 


Silk Screens by Pytlak 


Pytlak, one of the leaders in silk 
screen work, is holding a comprehen- 
sive survey of his work at the ACA 
Gallery through May 22, which not only 
further proves his ability in this chosen 
field but also shows his quick interest 
in everything in sight, from small towns 
to circus scenes and the changing sea- 
sons. Pytlak, who has the control of his 
craft literally in the palm of his hand, 
is also a sensitive colorist building up 
subtleties of tone upon a uniform pat- 
tern of harmonious richness. Especially 
is this felt in Noonday Rest, The Next 
Act and Hilltop Vista. 

“Pytlak,” writes Carl Zigrosser in the 
catalogue, “takes a simple everyday 
theme, a boat pier, a spring night, a 
scene in a green house or theatre, and 
endows it with mood and atmosphere, 
gives it memorable and enduring and 
haunting overtones. . . . His work is 
modest and unpretentious, and of en- 
during worth. All of it permeated with 
that intangible quality—style.” 


New York Library Prints 


From May to November, the Prints 
Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary will have on exhibition the prints 
it acquired during 1941, numbering sev- 
eral hundred. 

Writes Curator Frank Weitenkampf, 
“Chance of acquisition, as always, pro- 
duces an effect of heterogeneousness 
Which disappears when the prints go to 
their places in the classified portfolios. 
Meanwhile, in this exhibition, the vari- 
ety of the display, with a note almost 
of casualness, has its distinct attrac- 
tion. As Squeers said: ‘Here’s rich- 
Ness.’ ” 


May 15, 1942 





Dawn—the 75s Follow Up: Kerr Esy 


How Artists Recorded the First World. War 


Some of the most penetrating, moving 
and spirit-loaded records of the last 
war were made by artists whose sensi- 
tive vision perceived significant details 
and whose disciplined hands set them 
down. What they created was more than 
a bald statement of external appear- 
ances. Their special gift was to pierce 
beneath the surface to the very kernel 
wherein meaning lay. 

Examples of this significant achieve- 
ment abound in the array of prints se- 
lected by Curator Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man from the Albert H. Wiggin Col- 
lection for May display in the Boston 
Library. Here the multiple aspects of 
far-flung World War I come to vivid 
life in the French and Near Eastern 
etchings by James McBey, in the mas- 
terful studies of life in the A.E.F. by 
Kerr Eby, in the poignant plates by the 
brilliant draftsman Forain, in the care- 
fully textured war subjects by Auguste 
Brouet, and, in a lesser degree, by the 
lithographs of George Bellows. 

Although dramatic and often power- 
ful, the Bellows’ lithographs lack the 
startling immediacy of such on-the- 
scene works as McBey’s Sixty Pounder 
Opening Fire and Strange Signals. Mc- 
Bey saw action on several fronts as an 
official Army artist, and his plates, in 
consequence, are charged with an im- 
pact not found in even so dramatically 
contrived a Bellows lithograph as his 
famous Edith Cavell. 

McBey, who went to France with the 
British army in 1916, etched a record 
that has since grown to international 


fame and which is bountifully repre- . 


sented in the Boston Library show. Here 
are his famous The Sussex, in which the 
torpedo-blasted remnant of a warship 
glows in a setting sun, and France at 
Her Furnaces, a compelling record of 
munitions making. From the Palestine 
Expeditionary Force campaign, which 
the artist joined in July, 1917, are The 
Mid-day Halt, the rare and famous 
Dawn: the Camel Patrol Setting Out, 
and the Surrender of Jerusalem. 

War was the crucible in which Kerr 
Eby’s fine talent came to fruition. Un- 
known by any previous work, Eby rose 
rapidly to fame when such universally 


accepted plates as Dawn—the 75s Fol- 
low Up, Rough Going, Machine Gunners 
and September 13, 1918, all in the Bos- 
ton show, began appearing. Of Eby’s 
contributions, Curator Heintzelman 
writes in the exhibition’s catalogue: 
“Perhaps nowhere in Eby’s oeuvre do 
we feel more strongly the sensitive art- 
ist and the direct expression of his life 
amongst his comrades in the dreadful 
drama of war than in these prints and 
drawings. They are a result of a build- 
ing up of experiences which existed in 
both an inner and an outer vision, sug- 
gested by indefinable methods, with 
deep feeling and natural ability. Eby 
is one of the very few contemporary 
artists for whom composition holds no 
difficulties; the rhythmical lines, fine 
distribution of masses, balance of group- 
ing, great simplicity, and a sense of 
unity are all characteristic of his work. 
He brought back records of new and 
strange scenes of war, and seemed to 
emerge fully developed through them.” 
Brouet’s delicately bitten plates, small 
and alive, gain stature through the 
deep human understanding that per- 
vades them. In his exhibits (often re- 
flecting admiration for Rembrandt’s 
technical means) the Yank and the 
Poilu loll through their leisure hours 
and struggle with the tasks of war. 
Forain, who also knew war first-hand, 
employed his consummate skill to re- 
cord the brutal clash of armed conflict 
on hapless humanity. En Captivité, Les 
Notables, Le Boche Expulsé and La 
Borne, Verdun are some of the Boston 
exhibits that represent this great French 
student-of-life’s notations on one of 
mankind’s major calamities. 


Sales by Hibbard 


Aldro T. Hibbard, veteran New Eng- 
land painter and a recent exhibitor at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries in New 
York, sold five canvases out of his most 
recent show. Squally Clouds and Senti- 
nel of the Valley went to New York 
collectors; Valley in Winter and Lifting 
Clouds were acquired by a prominent. 
Pennsylvania collector, and Vermont: 
Homestead was purchased by a New 
Jersey collector. 
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La Route de Versailles 4 Louveciennes: CAMILLE PISSARRO 


Masters of France’s Greatest Century 


ONE of the most impressive of the 
series of benefit exhibitions with which 
the art world is assisting the war effort 
is the “Corot to Van Gogh” display at 
the Paul Rosenberg Galleries (through 
May). Beneficiary in this case is the 
Navy Relief Society, which will receive 
the entire total of a small admission 
fee. 

The theme of this carefully selected 
exhibition, which is limited to eleven 
four-star examples, is to show the in- 
fluences on later painting exerted by 
the great French masters of the 19th 
century. The influences of Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Gericault and Daumier are of 
course undisputed, but Director Rosen- 
berg was unable to procure important 
canvases by these artists which had not 
been too frequently exhibited. So, in 
keeping with his reputation for pre- 
senting qualitative shows, he selected 
Corot as a point of departure. 

As Mr. Rosenberg points out: “By the 
freedom of Corot’s drawing, by his pic- 
torial deformations, by the simplicity 
and modesty of his subjects, which had 
no pretension to being anecdotal, Corot 
was a great innovator. He painted as 
the bird sings, as the brook flows. The 
20th century owes much to the spirit 
of Corot, whose works are equally ad- 
mired by those artists termed ‘advanced’ 
and those who belong to an academic 
or past expression.” 

The strong, continuing influence of 
realist Courbet is well noted in the 


Portrait of Mme. Boreau (sometimes 
called The Lady With the Black Hat). 
Manet is also excellently represented by 
a characteristic bull fight scene. Monet 
is seen in one of those rare instances 
where he permitted figures to intrude 
into his beloved landscape. Renoir and 
Cézanne, who are:today such powerful 
influences on American painting—per- 
haps more than any other Frenchmen 

may be studied in the Rosenberg ex- 
hibition through the medium of peak 
performances, Cézanne’s Chateau Noir 
and Renoir’s Femme Cousant (lent by 
the Chicago Art Institute). 

Van Gogh, whose intoxication with 
sunlight and writhing forms has been 
forcefully felt by our contemporaries, 
is represented by the highly interesting 
Les Paveurs, while his one-time friend, 
Paul Gauguin, is present with the hand- 
somely decorative Paysage de Tahiti. 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Degas (with the 
charming La Chanteuse Verte) also ap- 
pear to advantage, contributing to an 
exhibition that is consistently good. 

Perhaps the most satisfying canvas 
in the show, considering springtime nos- 
talgia, is the landscape, La Route de 
Versailles @ Louveciennes, by Camille 
Pissarro, champion of light and spar- 
kling color. It was painted in 1870, 
when France once before lay crushed 
under the heel of Germanic militarism. 
Depicted is a pleasant, peaceful village 
scene showing two French matrons chat- 
ting across a garden fence. It is so suc- 








































cessful a figure piece that Henry Me 
Bride of the Sun, who went to the exhj, 
bition and ended up in heaven, wop. 
dered why the artist abstained frop 
figures for so long a portion of his eq. 
reer. 


McBride’s summation of the show: 
“Proven goodness, goodness that has 
stood every test is indisputable, anj 
the angels waste no time in weighing 
and measuring the candidates. They ar 
already good or they wouldn’t be there” 


Dr 












Malvina Hoffman Acquired 


One of Malvina Hoffman’s most im. 
portant racial type bronzes, Siciligy 
Fisherman, has just been acquired by 
the Washington County Museum, Hag. 
erstown. One-third life size, the figure 
was originally conceived as a part of 
the artist’s project for the Hall of Man 
in the Field Museum of National His. 
tory, a numerous, realistically realized 
series that has increased Miss Hoffman's 
international reputation. It is included 
in the broad exhibition of the artist's 
work which will continue, under the 
title of Men of the World, at the Hagers. 
town museum until May 17. 


Director John Richard Craft describes 
the Sicilian Fisherman as “the perfect 
example of the inter-relation of art and 
racial understanding.” Besides catching 
the fluidity of the pose of the fisherman 
in the act of casting his net, “the under- 
standing of the physical characteristics 
of the subject adds a dominant theme 
through Malvina Hoffman's skill and 
knowledge of man.” 

Dr. Craft reports that the exhibition 
“has had a resounding popularity among 
the residents of the Cumberland Val- 
ley.” 


Met Buys Brazilian Work 


A statue of Saint Francis by Maria 
Martins, distinguished Brazilian sculp- 
tor, has been purchased by the Metro- 
politan Museum, marking the first time 
that a South American artist has en- 
tered the Metropolitan’s permanent col- 
lection of sculpture. Also it marks the 
second New York museum to acquire 
the sensitive and expressive work of 
Mme. Martins, who in private life is the 
wife of the Brazilian Ambassador to 
the United States. Her heroic statue of 
Christ (reproduced in the Feb. 1 DicestT) 
is now in the Museum of Modern Art. 


The Metropolitan’s statue, slightly 
over life-size, was carved in 1940 from 
Jacaronda wood, This hard, dark brown 
native Brazilian wood is a favorite me- 
dium of the artist, although she has also 
worked successfully in terracotta and 
bronze. The statue has been lent by the 
museum to the exhibition of Mme. Mar- 
tins’ work at the Valentine Gallery, 
New York, May 11 to the 30th. 
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Gives Historic Portraits 

Mrs. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, daugh- 
ter of the late William Rockefeller, re- 
cently presented to the township of 
Madison, New Jersey, W. F. H. Tra- 
verse’ portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
regarded by many as the finest in exis- 
tence, together with Rembrandt Peale’s 
portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, Bass Otis’ portrait of Henry 
Clay and G. P. A. Healy’s portrait of 
John Quincy Adams. 
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Drawings by Moderns 


THe BUCHHOLZ GALLERY of New York 
has selected 68 drawings by 32 painters 
and nine sculptors to make up its last 
major exhibition of the current season. 
France, Germany, England and Amer- 
iea are represented—all in the modern 
aspect that Curt Valentin, the gallery’s 
director, fosters. The exhibitors are, fur- 
thermore, all leaders in their respective 
fields and are all well known to the 
American public. 

As it must be in all group shows of 
similar scope, variety is almost a key- 
note. This holds true even though all 
exhibits are by artists who have in com- 
mon a preoccupation with the more 
progressive, experimental phases of aes- 
thetic expression. 

Among the English exhibitors included 
is Henry Moore, a young sculptor whom 
Mr. Valentin regards as one of today’s 
best and for whom he plans a one-man 
show next season, war conditions per- 
mitting. Moore, in speaking of drawing, 
stated that “drawing from life keeps 
one visually fit—perhaps acts like water 
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 Hagers-f to a plant—and it lessens the danger 
of repeating oneself and getting into a 
Jescribes formula.” 
> perfect} The exhibits are in all media. There 
‘ art andj is a swift-moving charcoal and water- 
catching color, Reading Prophet, by Ernst Bar- 
sherman} Jach, proving again that sculptors as a 
e under.} class are expert draftsmen. Charles Des- 
teristics} piau’s entries reaffirm this theorem, as 
1t theme} do those of John B. Flannagan, Lehm- 
kill and} bruck, Lipchitz, Maillol, Marcks and 
Kolbe. 
<hibition! Derain is represented by a firmly 
y among} handled Head of a Girl; George Grosz 
ind Val-| by Cafe, one of his brutally acid depic- 
tions of Europe’s post-war degenera- 
tion; Carl Hofer by two charcoals of 
. women; Paul Klee by four fragile, sensi- 
tive pen and ink drawings; Kaethe Koll- 
y Maria} witz by two poignant, powerful works; 
n sculp-} August Macke by a moody In the Park; 
» Metro-| Matisse by three entries, including a 
rst time} moving Concert in charcoal; Amedee 
has en-| Ozenfent by Variation on the Shape of 
1ent col-}| @ Pebble, and Jules Pascin by a sensi- 
irks the} tive pencil portrait of Emil Ganso and 
acquire} a striking Nude in chalk. 
work of Four works by Picasso include a cu- 
fe is the} bistic portrait from 1913, a stately, 
ador to} classic Standing Nude from 1919 and a 
tatue of | powerful Minotaur of 1933, the latter a 
Dicest) | contorted writhing composition of gar- 
n Art. gantuan forms. Epitomizing the spirit 
slightly | of the French exhibits are two ink draw- 
40 from | Ings by Segonzac, Girl Resting and At 
k brown | the Beach. 
rite me- 
_ < Henry Seaver Exhibits 
t by the Henry M. Seaver, prominent Massa- 
1e. Mar- | Chusetts architect, is, through May 31, 
Gallery, | the featured one-man exhibitor at the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Retrospective in character, the 
show begins with the watercolors done 
daugh- by Seaver during his first European 
ler, re- trip and ends with the latest of his pro- 
ship of ductions in this medium. 
1 Tra Mostly small and executed with care- 
-incolt, fully controlled washes, the exhibits in- 
in exe clude landscapes, marines and architec- 
Peale’s tural studies of notable American and 
Wash- European buildings. Seaver, the mu- 
Henry seum reports, “is adept in the use of 
ait of | W@Shes, in rendering reflections in wa- 


ter, and in summarizing detail.” 
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Wheeler Williams, New York sculp- 
tor, has made a two-front sculptural 
invasion of Florida. His staiéely, full 
formed Fountain of Youth, reproduced 
above, was recently installed in the 
patio of the Norton Gallery, West Palm 
Beach, where it has become the focal 
point of a tastefully landscaped court. 
Though classic in concept, the work has 





a distinctly modern cast that places it 


unmistakably in the 20th century. In 
addition, the Society of the Four Arts, 
also in Palm Beach, has acquired two 
rugged Black Panthers by Williams. 
Sinewy, lithe and imbued with the stalk- 
ing spirit of the jungle, these two 
bronzes flank the main entrance of the 
Society’s headquarters building. 


Boston Museum Obtains Huge Indian Deity 


GeEoRGE HAROLD EDGELL, director of 
the Boston Museum, announces the gift 
to the museum of a large stone figure 
of the Indian deity, Brahma, described 
as “one of the more impressive monu- 
ments of Indian art in this country.” 
The figure, more than a meter-and-a- 
half high, was presented by Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller. It had previously been 
on loan to the Metropolitan Museum. 


“The figure,” says Ananda K. Coom- 
araswamy, the museum’s expert on In- 
dian, Persian and Muhammadan art, 
“belongs to the tradition of the Pallava 
monuments of which the outstanding 
examples (of the 17th century) are 
found at Mamallapuram near Madras, 
and to that of the succeeding Cola 
style, of both of which schools the mu- 
seum possesses notable examples, an 
image of Durga and a seated figure of 
Siva.” 

Boston’s new sculpture is dated 15th- 
16th century and is in a perfect state 
of preservation. Seated on a lotus ped- 
estal, it has four faces and four arms, 
the faces signifying the deity’s four- 


fold vision and the lotus throne reflect- 
ing the lotus birth of Agni, the god of 
fire. 

The god Brahma is one of the later 
Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Siva and 
Vishnu, whose functions considered 
apart are those of creation, destruction 
and preservation. “There is no such 
thing as a Hindu polytheism,” explains 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. “The names of God 
correspond to his aspects, and it is be- 
cause of their abundance that, like St. 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘We do not say “the 
only God” since deity is common to 
several.’ ” 


Strange Indeed! 

“It is a strange world in which we live. 
Just as we learn to construct great 
buildings with expanse of glass, air raids 
render glass impractical. As we build 
such super-highways as that from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburgh, cutting clean, 
straight and wide through land con- 
tours to gain speed, bombers negate the 
best efforts of our engineers.”—Dorothy 
Grafly in Philadelphia Record. 
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Johnny Get Your Hoe: GERALDINE ACKER 


Most THINGS from a Chinese laundry 
to saw mills and fish houses appear in 
the exhibition of industrial subjects by 
the National Association of Women Art- 
ists at the Argent Galleries through 
June 26. The women, turning to indus- 
trial scenes, have turned up abundant 
painting material in power houses, fac- 
tories and ship building—even garden- 
ing and dressmaking become essential 
industry when viewed in the right light. 

Julia of Lierre by Emily Nichols 
Hatch deals with knitting, pleasantly 
done on a garden bench with a con- 


Finger Lakes Annual 


During May the large and stimulating 
Finger Lakes Exhibition is again the 
star attraction at the Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery. This year, reports 
the director, “although many of the 
younger artists of the region are in 
uniform and other regular Gallery ex- 
hibitors are now actively at work on 
defense jobs, the exhibition has the 
same wide variety and high quality of 
work that marked previous Finger Lakes 
events.” 

The judges responsible for the selec- 
tions were William Palmer, painter; 
Carl L. Schmitz, sculptor; and Isaac 
Soyer, painter. 


HENRY BOTKIN 
JO CANTINE 


63 East 57th Street 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


Water Colors and Drawings 


FRANK di 
THOMAS DONNELLY 
PATSY SANTO 


May I Ith through June, 1942 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 





Women Artists Paint the Industrial Scene 


tented black cat curled up near by. Of 
timely interest is the gardening scene, 
Johnnie Get Your Hoe by Geraldine Ack- 
er. Other interesting items are Mend- 
ing the Net by Dorothy Lubell Feigin, 
The Chinese Laundry by Zuloma Bar- 
cons, Portrait of a Worker by Wilhel- 
mine Schmidt, Pennsylvania Breaker by 
Pauline Law, Loading by Lena Gurr, 
the gray-toned New Jersey Flats by 
Charlotte K. Lermont, the well realized 
Adirondack Saw-Mill by Amy Jones and 
the individually treated Lunch Hour 
by Eugenia Zundel. 


Ward Mount Wins in Jersey 


The recently organized Painters and 
Sculptors Society of New Jersey has 
just closed its first annual exhibition 
at the Jersey City Museum. 

First prize in the exhibition went to 
Ward Mount for her Teasing Tom, a 
study in oil of the artist’s son. Second 
prize in oil went to Edna Nicholson for 
Heather, and third to Mrs. Florence C. 
Ellerhusen. Honorable mentions in oil 
went to Irene Ford, Edna Perkins and 
Leonard Ford. In watercolor, first prize 
was taken by Vincent Maurath with 
The Quarry. Honorable mentions in this 
division went to Gigi Ford, Alfred Dev- 
lin and Herman Zagge. 
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Worcester’s Longhi 





Ca 


A CHARMING BIT of 18th century Venice Ro 


has moved into the Worcester Museum} @é ' 
through A Visit to the Library, painteg} nadi 
by Pietro Longhi and purchased by the | Mon’ 
museum. Picturing three elaborately show 
garbed Venetians who have just rustleq read 
into the ringing quiet of a library, the} of 
canvas, reports the museum, “is charm. | YOU 
ing in color, the central group of fig. } char 


ures forming a triad of silvery pink, "a 


lemon yellow and mauve against the § SHY 
mellow, neutral background of a book. | Port 
case.” abst 

Longhi’s deft, intimate canvases of | L@¥ 
the manners~and modes of bourgeois } 92” 
society in the declining years of the} 4 & 
Republic constitute a record of a brij. | 44 
liant epoch. ows 

“Like his contemporary and friend, mou 
the playwright Goldoni,” the museum | 9 
states, “Longhi studied with a sympa- A 





thetic eye the bustling life of the salon, 
the bourdoirs, coffee houses and shops. 
His canvases, which are uniformly of 
































small dimensions, present this little | 2 
world of fashionable elegance with deli- for 
cacy and humor. The museum’s picture a 
is an especially appealing example of oth 
the artist’s work.” on 
sen 
‘ pra 
Jersey Winners ver 
Final returns on the prizes at the 11th ere 
Kresge Spring Exhibition, Newark, are per 
now in. First award in oils was voted 
te Ruth Michell Wolff for Skyline Con- Ca 
trasts, followed in second position by I 
George Schwacha with Winter (repro- | at 
duced in the May 1 Dicest). Honorable } scc 
mentions in this division went to Wil- } ar 
liam Fisher and Leopold C. Matzal. | He 
Judged best among the watercolors was | ar 
Henry Gasser’s Corner Gossips, with | sel 
Gerald V. Davis’ Still Life placing sec- } ins 
ond. Ann Higgins and Leonard Pytlak | pa 
were voted honorable mentions. Allen | fo 
Lewis took the top graphic arts prize, | wi 
followed in order by Chester Leich and | we 
Mary Drake Coles. mi 
Judging the show were Junius Allen | to 
(chairman), Nan Greacen, Gertrude } T 
Schweitzer, Keith Shaw Williams and } s0 
Hans Weingaertner. Among the winners, 
Schwacha is now holding a one-man }| Mm 
show at the New Jersey Gallery, and | H 


Leonard Pytlak is exhibiting his silk 
screen prints at the A. C. A. Gallery in 
New York. 


Doing Their Part 


The art museums of the nation are 
coming to play more and more active 
parts in the war effort. 

According to the Museum News, the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Museum of Fine 
Arts has been designated as an air raid 
shelter for nearby Baldwin High School. 
The Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 
of Utica has, since February, been fur- 
nishing monthly art exhibitions to the 
Service Men’s Club at Pine Camp, N. Y. 
The Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
is showing documentary films of the 
various war zones, including Burma, 
Siam, the Philippines and Iceland. The 
School of the Boston Museum has Ofr- 
ganized a war-time summer school to 
provide a speed-up program for begin- 
ners interested in camouflage, photog- 
raphy and especially lithography as 4 
martial medium. 
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Canadian Progress 


Robert AYRE of the Montreal Stand- 
ard described the exhibition of the Ca- 
nadian Group, recently on view at the 
Montreal Fine Arts Museum, as “a good 
show, and an important one.” You may 
read in it, he continued, “the measure 
of our development. It brings home to 
you the fact that we are gradually 
changing.” 

“The most striking feature of the 
show was the rise to a place of im- 
portance of the abstract and the semi- 
abstract.” In this field Ayre liked best 
Lawren Harris’ Painting, in which “the 
narrow white pyramid emerging from 
a grey mist, soaring above the thrust 
and counter thrust of angles and shad- 
ows and reflections, affects me as a 
mountain peak does. I know Harris 
doesn’t intend us to read mountains in- 
to his painting, but I see in it a dis- 
tillation of his experience of the Rockies. 
He gives me, not mountains, but the 
effect of mountains on my conscious- 
ness, doing for the eye what music does 
for the ear.” 

P. E. Borduas’ Harpe Brune is an- 
other abstraction to draw favorable 
comment from Critic Ayre. The repre- 
sentational entry to win his highest 
praise was Charles Comfort’s Prima- 
vera, “a major work . . . a well-inte- 
grated, flowing composition unerringly 
performed.” 


Cabral Scores Hit 


Flavio Cabral, in his May exhibition 
at the Stendahl Gallery, Los Angeles, 
scored a hit with California critics. The 
artist, wrote Alma May Cook in the 
Herald Express, “is a practical vision- 
ary ... Each of the works, including a 
self-portrait, have something of a brood- 
ing air of mystery. They are well 
painted. The young artist has a feeling 
for brilliant color which he keeps well 
within bounds. The landscapes are the 
work of a young man who knows his own 
mind and is translating his thoughts in- 
to rich color and rhythmic patterns. 
They are very much alive and show 
solid painting.” 

Though this was Cabral’s first one- 
man exhibition, Herman Reuter of the 
Hollywood Citizen-News wrote that 
“many a painter might well envy him 
its excellence.” Arthur Millier in the 
Times described the exhibitor as an art- 
ist of great promise and considerable 
achievement, adding that “he favors 
moods of beauty touched with sadness.” 


























































Denver Artist in Santa Fe 


Anne Arniell Downs, prominent Den- 
ver artist, is the featured May exhibi- 
tor at the Santa Fé Museum, where 14 
ils and eight watercolors represent 
her cleanly disciplined talent. Among 
the oils is Winter Landscape which, 
when shown earlier at the Denver Mu- 
seum, drew this comment from Donald 
J. Bear, then director of the museum: 
“Anne Downs’ snow-patterned indus- 
trial landscape is concisely painted, well 
organized and bears the mood of winter 
With gay appeal.” 

Included among the exhibits are por- 
traits of Donald Bear, Eve Curie, Gilda 
Gray and Polly Abbe, mother of the 
three children of Around the World in 
Eleven Years fame. 
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Susan Childs: JoSEPpH W. STOCK 


American Primitives 


THE OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS on May 
7 published an excellent treatise on 
American primitive painting by Jean 
Lipman (see page 25). On the same day 
the Primitive Gallery, conducted by 
Harry Stone in New York City, opened 
an exhibition featuring many of the 
canvases reproduced in Mrs. Lipman’s 
book. The show, on view through May 
31, recaptures the spirit of the 18th and 
19th centuries in America’s unsophisti- 
cated sections. Portraits and family 
groups, landscapes and still lifes, all 
carefully, some painstakingly, painted, 
line the walls. 

Color in many exhibits is subtle, com- 
position expert even though untutored, 
and mood effective. An unusually spir- 
ited example is the Whitney Museum's 
widely known, anonymous Runaway 
Horse, on loan to the Stone Gallery. 
Behind the black silhouette of a run- 
ning horse stretches a placid stream, the 
glassy surface of which is broken only 
by occasional sail boats. An arched 
bridge and a city clean almost to ghost- 
liness rest at the base of a series of 
treed slopes. Here an odd juxtaposition 
of naiveté and sophistication prevails, 
but both are firmly integrated and add 
up to an ingratiating work notable for 
color, mood and movement. 

Another richly spirited exhibit is Su- 
san Childs, a portrait by Joseph W. 
Stock, an American painter who died in 
1855. Reproduced above, it depicts a 
quaintly garbed Miss of the period, her 
intent face painted with a dexterity that 
makes no appearance in the subject’s 
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hands. The artist’s disregard for (or in- 
ability to handle) perspective, along 
with his stiff painting of the subject’s 
garments and the cats, lend a modern 
semi-abstract feeling to the work. 

The landscapes are even more ab- 
stract in feeling, but they are nearly 
always imbued with the spirit of the 
season they were meant to portray. 
Winter Sunday in Norway, Maine, is a 
characteristic example. 


The Academy’s Activities 


After the close of the National Acad- 
emy’s 116th Annual exhibition (May 16) 
the Academy will close its exhibition 
galleries for three days. During that in- 
terval, attendants, working beaver-hard, 
will install a group of exhibitions made 
up of work by members and guests. 

Opening May 20 will be an exhibition 
of paintings by Academicians and Asso- 
ciates elected prior to 1915 (through 
June 30). On the same day a group of 
sculptures by living Academicians will 
open in another of the Academy’s many 
galleries. The third show to open May 
20 comprises 100 American Lithographs, 
assembled by the American National 
Committee of Engraving, while the 
fourth show opening May 20 presents 
work by the American Academy in 
Rome Alumni Fellows affiliated with 
the National Academy. On the 25th 
three Academy galleries will house 
paintings, sculptures and architectural 
plans submitted in the American Aca- 
demy in Rome Final Prize Competition. 


Saying It in Verse 


Frederic Newlin Price, director of the 
Ferargil Galleries in New York, opened 
his mail the other morning and out 
hopped the following rather pertinent 
poem: 


Aren’t. they dull and purblind critchers 
Not to buy my pretty pichers! 
But, since you must send them back, 
The trick is Budworth’s, who will pack, 
Express “Collect” to Apple Hill. 
The stricken artist pays the bill! 
I cannot fetch them in my car— 
My rubber will not take me far. 
My only ride, if this gets worse, 
Will be to Greenwood in a hearse! 
It’s tough to deal with artist hicks, 
Especially with 
Yours, 
John Dix. 


Kalamazoo Director to Army 


Ulfert Wilke, director of the Kala- 
mazoo Institute of Arts, has resigned to 
enter the Army. He has been succeeded 
by Miss Priscilla Crum, for two years 
assistant director of the Institute. 
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Professionals, make large num- 
ber original oil paintings; fee or 


percentage basis. Box No. 123. 


FOR ONLY $1 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Upon receipt of $1 we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST 
{single copies 25c]. The price of this 
Trial Offer remains unchanged de- 
spite rising costs of paper and pro- 
duction. 


This is one of the best ways to help 
the magazine to create art interest 
in America. 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 
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(Photo Brett Roorbach) 
Peter Hurd and Henriette Wyeth 


Hurds in Duet Show 


AT THE ACTIVE La Quinta Gallery near 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, two na- 
tionally prominent local artists are be- 
ing featured in an exhibitional duet this 
month. Peter Hurd, famous for his crys- 
talline-atmosphered studies of America’s 
expansive Southwest, is represented by 
nine canvases, including Windmill Crew, 
seen above between the painter and his 
artist-wife, Henrietta Wyeth. Also in 
the show are his Rio Hondo, reproduced 
in the July, 1941 Dicest, and Juan Reyes, 
reproduced Oct. 1, 1940. 

Henriette Wyeth has garnered na- 
tional acclaim for her well painted, 
technically accomplished portraits, sev- 
en examples of which hang in the La 
Quinta show. Among these is her Por- 
trait of Witter Bynner, which the Dt- 
GEST reproduced in the Jan. 1, 1940, is- 
sue. In addition, Miss Wyeth’s section 
of the exhibition is added to colorfully 
by three vividly alive still lifes of flow- 
ers. 

Concurrently on view are a group of 
sculptures by Eugenie Shonnard, San- 
te Fe artist who trained under the guid- 
ance of Bourdelle and Rodin in Paris. 


Beaux to Marin 
[Continued from page 8] 


anything better. I find some other men 
recorded with good will amongst my 
notes, Frank Vincent Dumond, Board- 
man Robinson, and the various design- 
ers of the carved vases made in Steuben 
glass. But it is of the exhibition as a 
whole that I would chiefly speak. It has 
plenty of that vitality upon which I 
have touched above and it is, in conse- 
quence, of lively interest.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
gave the exhibition a very favorable re- 
view, describing it as encompassing a 
wide divergence of styles. At times, he 
wrote, the show “rises to climaxes that 
are almost breath-taking. It takes a 
comprehensive display to bring before 
us all the resources, the sometimes be- 
wilderingly disparate resources, of or- 
ganizations such as the American In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters and the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters.” 

Clearing much wide-spread confusion 


concerning the exact relationship 
these two organizations, Jewell pointeg 
out in his review that “the American Ip. 
stitute of Arts and Letters confines itself 
to a membership of 250, embracing the 
departments of art, literature and my. 
sic. The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, which might be described as a 
kind of apotheosis of the Institute, has 
fifty members, elected from the mem. 
bership of the Institute.” 

In a decidedly different key were the 
reactions of.forthright Emily Genauer 
of the World-Telegram. “What you find 
in this exhibition,’ she wrote, “is as 
pretty a lot of nymph-and-faun school 
sculpture as I’ve seen in some time, 
portraits by such figures as Charles 
Hopkinson, John Johansen and Abram 
Poole, landscapes by Frank Du Mond, 
Jules Guerin, Albert Groll and Edward 
Redfield, and decorations by Hugo Bal- 
lin, Barry Faulkner and Ezra Winter. 

“It’s true that some of the old boys 
have come through with some fine and 
spirited things. George Elmer Browne, 
for instance, has a free and vigorous 
landscape called Autumn Meadows. And 
Charles Dana Gibson, in addition to 
some banalities, turned in a first-rate, 
broadly painted and richly pigmented 
work called Europe. It’s also true that 
a few very lively people have somehow 
found their way into the organization, 
among them John Marin (actually!) 
seen in three superb oils, Alexander 
Brook, Benton, Curry, Pene du Bois. 
Also some non-members have been in- 
vited—Peggy Bacon, Cathal O’Toole and 
Donal Hord. 

“They aren’t enough to vitalize the 


presentation, however.” 
* * * 























Honors Aplenty 

ON May 8 the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters literally 
swirled with activity. The two organiza- 
tions, besides instituting the large ex- 
hibition of art, literature and music re- 
viewed above, presented two special 
awards, announced the distribution of 
$1,000 grants and admitted prominent 
creative people to membership. 

As announced last issue, the three 
non-member artists to receive $1,000 
grants were Peggy Bacon, Donal Hord 
and Cathal O’Toole. Named recepient 
of a special honor was Cecilia Beaux, 
who was awarded a gold medal given 
to a painter only once each decade. A 
newly established Award of Merit Medal 
(which carries a stipend of $500) was 
presented to Charles Burchfield, one of 
America’s premier watercolorists. 

Artists elected to membership in the 
Academy were Barry Faulkner, John 
Sloan and Eugene Speicher; painters 
admitted to Institute membership were 
Thomas Benton, Alexander Brook, John 
Steuart Curry, Guy Pene du Bois, Eric 
Gugler, John Marin and Stow Wengen- 
roth. 


Home Town Views Sitton 

John M. Sitton, former Greenville, 
S. C., artist, is this month holding an 
exhibition of landscape and figure paint- 
ings in the Civic Art Gallery of that 
town. At present a member of Cornell 
University’s fine art faculty, Sitton has 
shown previously this month at the 
High Museum, Atlanta, and at the 
Grand Central Galleries of New York. 
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Russian Icons 


[Continued from page 5] 

search, writes that “this native style, 
which originated in Novgorod, the true 
center of Russian icon painting, was 
characterized primarily by an abandon- 
ment of Byzantine modelling for a flat, 
decorative pattern, often profusely em- 
pellished with gold, no shading and no 
perspective, but a great deal of em- 
phasis on line with a leaning to the an- 
gular rather than the curved. The al- 
most geometrical severity of the work 
in which this sometimes resulted was 
softened in the 15th century by a re- 
newal of relations with Constantinople. 

“Greek painters went to Novgorod 
and Moscow and the influence they ex- 
erted flowered in the graceful work of 
the Moscow School of Rubliev. In the 
16th and 17th centuries the Stroganov 
School and the Tsar’s School in Moscow 
brought the craftsmanship of icon paint- 
ing to an incredibly high level. The 
grand manner of the older schools, how- 
ever, was sacrificed to a passion for in- 
finitely intricate detail and with that, 
though the craft flourished, the great 
art entered its decline. 

“One of the factors which had pre- 
vented this earlier was the insistence 
of the church on a rigid adherence to 
the old iconography inherited from the 
Greeks and only modified to include the 
Russian Saints as, one by one, they made 
their local appearance. The Church 
compiled manuals and stencils for her 
painters’ guidance and insisted on their 
strictest observation. ‘He that shall 
paint an icon out of his own imagina- 
tion, says a 16th century Painters’ 
Guide, ‘shall suffer endless torment.’ In 
1551, bishops were expressly instructed 
to make painters follow ancient models. 

“Painters were supposed to start their 
work with a period of meditation and 
prayer. And under no circumstances 
were they allowed to work ‘under the 
influence.’ This sort of thing may not 
have made for much cheer in the artists’ 
workshops but it did result in paintings 
which, when they have been given as 
much study as have those of the western 
schools of the same period, may some- 
day be recognized as being not too far 
behind the works of the Italian masters 
who are also known as ‘primitive.’ ” 


National Academy Awards 


Hobart Nichols, president of the Na- 
tional Academy, recently presented the 
Academy school’s annual awards of 
merit, comprising cash awards, medals 
and honorable mentions, to the follow- 
ing 21 students: Annaleida V. Hoff, Ken- 
neth A. Jackson, Irving Wernick, Eliza- 
beth Dodge, Vincent de Gregorio, An- 
gelo Gepponi, Philip Moose, Ariane Beig- 
neux, Lucia Tallarico, Gay Lombard, 
Carol Long, Priscilla W. Roberts, Max- 
ine Crawford, Isidore Toberoff, Marion 
Simonson, Roger Templeton, Dorothy 
Bernard, Victoria Vashku, Natalie Bor- 
man, Richard Nolan and Jack Clark. 


Caroline G. May 


McCURDY | # 
watercolors 30 
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New York at Night: SIMON MONTY 


Monty, Roumanian, Sees New York's Beauty 


ONE of the latest artists to find New 
York an inspiring place to paint is Si- 
mon S. Monty, who is holding his first 
New York show at the Gallery of Mod- 
ern Art during May. Most of the paint- 
ings on view depict “The Poetry of 
New York,” being subtly diffused can- 
vases with spiritly sketched granite 
towers and moody skies. These inter- 
pretive studies of skyscrapers take in 
the expansive areas of the Downtown 
section and the sweeping views of Rock- 
efeller Center with more emphasis on 
mood than locale. 


A lyrical painter with a definite sense 
of poetry and music, Monty goes in for 
atmospheric effects, gray day tones, rac- 
ing clouds and mystically lighted sky- 
lines, as in The Pink Sunset and the 
simply treated Venice in New York. 
More spectacular, but still distinguished 
by the artist’s personal approach, are 
the night scenes in which Monty works 
with more intensity and a deeper pal- 
ette, particularly New York at Night 
with its more illuminated buildings ris- 
ing against a deep blue sky. The few 
flower subjects included break into the 
grayed tones of the cityscapes with 
happy notes, but are less individual 













BRUMMER 


PAINTINGS BY 


ANTOINETTE SCHULTE 


MAY 18-29 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57th Street 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


than the “Poetry of New York” paint- 
ings. 

“No doubt, new eyes were needed,” 
writes Jacques Maritain in the cata- 
logue, “to perceive New York’s truest 
beauty, delicate and pathetic, in the 
gray light of the day and in the violet 
shadows of the night.” 


Clay for Spanish Paint 


A pigment item relayed by the United 
Press from St. Louis: “Architects for 
the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial on the St. Louis river front have 
ended a year-long search for clay. Near 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, they found 
the special clay to make Spanish brown 
paint, needed for correct restoration of 
the Old Rock House, built in 1818 on 
the waterfront.” 


Lisa Ringius Dies 

Lisa Ringius, wife of the artist Carl 
Ringius, died April 23 at Hartford, 
Conn., at the age of 64. Mrs. Ringius, 
born and trained in Sweden, was an ac- 
complished needle worker and tapestry 
weaver. Her work has been shown in 
many important exhibitions. 
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I wish I could tell you all the 
| swell things the USO is doing! But 
it would take pages. I can tell you, 
though, that it means a whale of a 
lot to the fellows in the army camps 
and naval stations. 


But it takes money to do these 
things—a lot of money! Money that 
the USO can get only from us—from 
you and me and millions of others. 


We in Hollywood feel proud that 
we've been able to help this great 
work along—by participating in 
USO camp shows, by giving money, 
by doing whatever we can. 


So I know that you'll feel that same 
pride when you make your own con- 
tribution. You never gave to a better 


arora), Kobi 


Send your contribution to your local 

USO chairman or to National Head- 

quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York City. 





EXHIBITION OF 
DRAWINGS 


BISHOP 


MAY 18 - JUNE 6 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 


SILVERMINE GUILD of ARTISTS 


Opening May 30 
Exhibitions through the Summer 
Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 


Director 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART § 38 w. 57th St, N. Y. 


May 18 to June 5 


SAMUEL KOCH 


EXHIBITION 


One of the most historical and hyster- 
ical seasons the art world has witnessed 
has drawn to a close. The end came 
suddenly with an undisguised Pfffft. 
For months the critics had been under 
full pressure and the art public had 
been offered a tempting array of shows, 
for which sweet charity was more than 
once the recipient. Then all of a sudden 
art activities slowed down to a crawl, 
and now indecision and a certain amount 
of uneasy puzzlement are to be felt up 
and down the Street as galleries pre- 
pare to face the usually bone-dry sea- 
son. What happens next year still be- 
longs to that unturned page of history. 
Fortified by the most accomplished 
artists America has lately produced, as 
well as the contributions of leading 
European artists who dropped into New 
York by the boat load, the new season 
started off at an energetic pace. All 
art appeared centered here. America, 
at peace and doubly productive in art 
creations, was the last cultural strong- 
hold. Then came Dec. 7, and America 
was at war. Yet the season remained 
a busy one. Exhibitions continued to 
come thick and fast, and although many 
artists joined the armed forces and the 
public was shaken, art activities con- 
tinued to flourish. Several leading Amer- 
ican artists had the best shows of their 
careers; it was a coming of age for 
some of those older artists who had 
spent years perfecting their art. Many 
youngsters made auspicious debuts, 
while the buying of museums, univer- 
sities and certain collectors spoke well 
for the war-time morale of America. 
Now Fifty-Seventh Street faces a new 
and different season—the discouraging 
inactivity of the summer months. More 
than ever is there a need to continue 
the brave facing of facts, the determi- 
nation that the “show must go on,” the 
resolve that American art in its first 
blossoming shall not suddenly become 
withered by panic and pessimism. Amer- 
ica is the last stronghold for creative 
accomplishments, and the fort should 
not be lightly surrendered to fears and 
hopelessness. As part of my farewell re- 
view of the season, I want to express 
the hope that the forthcoming year will 
bring even more activity, strengthened 
by the resolve that America can take it! 


Group Show at Macbeth 


An array of successful canvases by 
American artists may be seen at the 
Macbeth Galleries through May. Mars- 
den Hartley, whose recent show made 
news on the street, is seen with a char- 
acteristically rugged and individualistic 
still life. Dancers, one of Moses Soyer’s 
best figure pieces to date, shows two 
wistful-eyed girls in rehearsal clothes. 
Karl Mattern has an unusually pat- 
terned Middle-Western landscape Oil 
and Corn, Peter Hurd contributes a 
sweeping Prairie Shower and Maurice 
Becker a rather lively Circus Acrobats. 

A departure from Joseph de Martini’s 
usual work is the eerily lighted Julian’s 
Pool Room with its half-glimpsed fig- 
ures and centralized green table. An- 
other colorful interior is Carl Sprinch- 
orn’s Pulp Woodcutter’s Evening, North 
Woods. Ogden Pleissner is represented 
by one of his cabin-and-darkies scenes 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN wi 


By HELEN BoswELL 











called Visitors, with the occupants 

one bare cabin chatting with visitor! 
from a neighboring shack. Antonio 
tino shows an ambitious scene, 8 
M., du Pont Street, distinguished 
well organized colors and planes. Othe 
artists are Herman Maril, Walt — 
Herbert Meyer, C. K. Chatterton, Fun 
man Joseph Finck, Robert Brac 
Jay Connaway, Andrew Wyeth, Emil 
Kosa, Jr., Merrill A. Bailey, Z. Vanessa 
Helder, Cory Kilvert and Walton Blod- 
gett. 





















Variety Show at Lilienfeld 


In another select group show, this 
time at the Lilienfeld Galleries unti] 
May 23, the calligraphic creations of 
Lyonel Feininger are arranged with the 
vigorous studies of B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
and the misty-toned poetic etudes of 
Paul Mommer. Attractive contributions 
are also offered by Werner Drewes, 
Manfred Schwartz and Nan Watson. 
Among the more outstanding canvases 
are Landscape and At the Table by 
Paul Mommer, The Cathedral by Man- 
fred Schwartz and the sturdy, well bal- 
anced Calla Lilies by Nordfeldt. 


Urbici Soler Exhibits 


Architectural details and line wash 
drawings of plump nudes comprise the 
bulk of Urbici Soler’s exhibition at the 
Zborowski Gallery during May. Decora- 
tive and pleasing in their heft and bulk, 
these freely drawn interpretations of 
womanhood are based along classical 
lines with emphasis on sculpturesque 
form. The three sculptures rounding out 
the show consist of a modern Sappho, 
an Indian maiden and a none too flat- 
tering study of Diego Rivera, whose 
coarse features become too peccarish 
for comfort, being ever so suggestive of 
Circe’s devoted followers. 


Milch Group Show 


One of the most satisfying of the May 
group shows is to be found at Milch Gal- 
leries where an excellent selection of 
first-rate canvases by American artists 
has been hung. Hobson Pittman enters 
with an open door interior with the in- 
evitable vacant chair, only this time 
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Julian’s Pool Room: JOSEPH DE 
MartTINI. At Macbeth to May 30 
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Drewes, | PitTMaN. At Milch to May 30 

Watson. 

“anvases | there is an almost concealed figure of a 

able by | woman occupying the lone rocking chair. 

by Man-} An invigorating landscape is Francis 

vell bal- | Speight’s prize winning Straw for City’s 

Z Horses, rich in subtle color passages 
and a sweeping sky. : 

A new Jerry Farnsworth figure is 
1e wash } treated in muted tones with accents of 
ise the | red and white, while Stephen Etnier’s 
n at the | New Airport shows the yellow tails of 
Decora- | moored monoplanes forming an import- 
nd bulk, | ant part of the design. Among the most 
tions of | original examples is Rubin’s Bouquet 
classical | at My Window with its crushed color 
‘uresque | against a distant blue sea. Other not- 
ding out | able works are Storm Shelter by Ferdi- 
Sappho, | nand Warren, Hokey Pokey Man and 
too flat- | the colorfully arranged The Rich Pop- 
, Whose | pies by Helen Sawyer. 
eccarish 
stive of Watercolors by De Creeft 

The annual watercolor show by sculp- 

tor Jose de Creeft at the Passedoit (un- 

til May 29) contains an irrepressible 
the May | note of charm and lively vigor, ranging 
Ich Gal- | from a jazz band of angels to a frolick- 
tion of | some Bacchanal. One large freely 
. artists | brushed work of husky female forms 
1 enters | Weaving in and out of the composition 
the in- | is called Carnival. Present are a num- 
is time | ber of impulsive and interpretive land- 







scapes painted at the artists’ colony at 
Yaddo, N. Y. In this particular center 
of artistic endeavor each artist is fur- 
nished with a workman’s lunch box and 
allowed to roam and create at large, 
but one day de Creeft didn’t feel like 
Working and Sunbath shows the artist 
Tfelaxing au naturalle amid the beauties 
of nature. 


New York Sees Costa Rica 


An indefinable character, both in sub- 
ject matter and execution, is felt in the 
Costa Rican paintings by Pachita Crespi 
O view at the Pinacotheca Gallery 
through May 25. Miss Crespi, grand- 
@aughter of Dr. Jose Maria Castro, three 
times President of Costa Rica, has a 

iling sense of humor, a combina- 
tion of native whimsey and Nordic wit, 
Which is not surprising when one learns 
that the painter’s father was an Eng- 
lish mining engineer. An infectious qual- 
is caught in Manuelito, the gently 
rous Just Married and Going to 
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China Relief at Ferargil 

One wouldn’t know the familiar Fer- 
argil Galleries these days with the Chi- 
nese panels and scrolls decorating its 
newly painted yellow walls and new 
gray hangings, all of which went to 
make the joint show by Mme. Yee Ping 
Shen Hsu and Professor Chang Shu- 
Chi (until May 24) a big success for 
United China Relief. 

Professor Chang, who has taught 
painting for eleven years at the Central 
University in Nanking, was sent to the 
United States as Chiang Kai-shek’s per- 
sonal ambassador of art and presented 
President Roosevelt with his own com- 
position Messengers of Peace, which 
now hangs in the library at Hyde Park. 
Chang’s rapidly painted pictures are 
distinguished by the delicate shading 
obtained in his depictions of birds and 
flowers. Mme. Hsu is self taught be- 
cause even art instruction was denied 
to girls reared in the old Chinese tradi- 
tion. In an instinctive manner, she em- 
ploys the best in classical techniques. 

An interesting caption on one of the 
exhibits sums up the war in a particu- 
larly Eastern manner: “The cat is 
peaceful yet brave; with fish and a bed, 
he is your best friend. When studying 
alone at night, the cat is a faithful com- 
panion. But if he sees a rat he becomes 
as fierce as a mountain tiger. Bad peo- 
ple should be destroyed as the cat does 
the rat.” 


Ribak After Four Years 


Even if it’s a tragic scene, Louis 
Ribak has the gift of investing it with 
a certain whimsical charm, so typical 
of the Ribak slant on things. This young 
artist, who hasn’t exhibited for four 
years, brings to the A.C.A. Gallery (un- 
til May 16), nature-loving scenes, light- 
er veined genre and dramatic incidents 
all presented in an expressionistic tech- 
nique, such as the rather puzzling An 
Incident and Liberation of a Village. 
The artist’s keen interest in life is best 
expressed in the breezy Fine Day at the 
Rockaways and the New York landscape 


Manuelito: PAaCHITA CRESPI 
At Pinacotheca to May 25 








Saranac Lake Beard: Rita Hovey- 
KiInc. At Number 10 to May 30 


called Fall Plowing, as well as the 
amusing skating scene January Upstate 
and the busy street scene Midsummer. 
“Ribak seems to be undergoing a 
change in his work, with brighter, clean- 
er color, a new zest in living and new 
surface values coming uppermost in his 
work,” comments Howard Devree in the 
Times. “A veil of somberness seems to 
have been lifted from his landscapes and 
fresh air from the upper Hudson and the 
ocean blows through his seashore and 
Woodstock region vignettes.” 


Rita Hovey-King Exhibits 


The war plays a part in Rita Hovey- 
King’s exhibition at the No. 10 Gallery 
from May 18 to 30, but it is the minor 
part with which most New Yorkers are 
acquainted—a young man in Sunday 
morning comfort studying the war sit- 
uation called Arm Chair Strategist, the 
young miss en deshabille trying out a 
new “Victory Red” lipstick, or the group 
of neighbors gathered about the radio 
listening to some bewildered military 
expert. The exhibition is called “Friends 
and Neighbors” and echoes this young 
artist’s interest in personalities. Hus- 
band Jules Yokum appears in the figure 
and landscape piece Saranac Lake 
Beard, showing a tanned young man 
with a summer harvest of hair against 
a picturesque Adirondack background. 
This is Miss Hovey-King’s third New 
York show and further demonstrates 
her ability to catch models in easy, 
characteristic poses. She has a.fresh ap- 
proach and a crisp way of handling 
paint. 


Portraits by Hester Miller 

Hester Miller, exhibiting at the 460 
Park Avenue Gallery through May 16, 
paints a good portrait with just the 
right amount of professional emphasis, 
so that the “tricks of the trade” are 
less noticable than in the majority of 
portrait work. Miss Miller, one of the 
few pupils of Eugene Speicher, uses ex- 
pert touches here and there, but all this 
becomes an integral part of the com- 
position, more likable than obvious. 
Clear, refreshing color and natural poses 
are also pleasant attributes, as in the 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Public Auction Sale 
May 29 at 2 p.m. 
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TAPESTRIES 
PAINTINGS 


And Other Art Property 
of the 


Bendix Foundation, Chicago 
Sold by Order of U. S. Court 


by Thad. M. Talcott, Jr., 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 


VINCENT BENDIX 


Gw 


TAPESTRIES 
The twenty-five valuable tap- 
estries include an important 
Tournai Gothic tapestry, 
Judith and Holofernes, circa 
1510; a Gobelins silk-woven 
tapestry, Ulysses Introduced 
by Athene Into the Palace of 
Alcinous, circa 1690: six 
Brussels Teniers genre tapes- 
tries, 1710-1775, 


































































































circa 
others. 


PAINTINGS 
The thirty-three paintings in- 
clude Reverie by Milhaly de 
Munkacsy; Printemps a Giv- 
erny by Monet; Le Canal de 
Loing by Sisley; Alvan by 
Zorn: L’Amour and Psyche 
by Bouguereau and other 
works by Cazin, Cotes, de 
Koninck and other artists. 


and 













































AUBUSSON & SAVONNERIE 
CARPETS 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS 




















On Exhibition from Friday, 
May 22 from 9 to 5 
(Closed Saturday and Sunday) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 













































































Reverie: MILHALY DE MUNKACSY 
In the Bendix Collection 


Bendix Art Sale 


The pinch of war and gasoline ration- 
ing in the East were felt this week when 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries of New York 
cancelled the important sale of the prop- 
erties housed in “The Chimneys,” the 
palatial Long Island estate of the late 
Mrs. Christian R. Holmes. Cataloguing 
and all preparations had been made for 
the three-day sale, but all were ruled 
out at the last moment because bidders 
would be obliged to drive many miles 
by motor car to get to the estate. In the 
gas-hungry East this was regarded as 
non-essential waste of a fuel suddenly 
grown precious. The furniture, furnish- 
ings, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, 
linens, textiles, decorations, paintings 
and prints of the Holmes estate will be 
held for future sale, the date of which 
will be announced in a later issue of 
the DIGEST. 

On May 28, following exhibition from 
May 22, the galleries will sell the Eng- 
lish 18th century furniture and decora- 
tive objects owned by the firm of Thor- 
val, well-known decorators. The follow- 
ing afternoon the paintings, tapestries, 
Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets and 
decorative objects of the Bendix Foun- 
dation of Chicago will be sold, follow- 
ing exhibition from May 22. 

Besides canvases by William M. Chase, 
Gari Melchers, Inness, Rousseau, Dau- 
bigny, Koninck and John Russell, the 
sale offers Reverie by the Hungarian 
artist, Milhaly de Munkacsy; Printemps 
a Giverny by Monet; Le Canal de Loing 
by Alfred Sisley, Alvan by Zorn, Church 
at Midnight by Cazin and L’Amour and 
Psyche by Bouguereau. Besides, there 
are Brussels, Beauvais and Tournai 
Gothic tapestries, an important Gobe- 
lins example and a Brussels silk-woven 


armorial tapestry after David Teniers 
III. 


Yonkers Artists Exhibit 


Artist members of the Yonkers Art 
Association are holding their 27th an- 
nual exhibition at the Hudson River Mu- 
seum, Yonkers, N. Y. Composed of oils 
and sculpture, the show remains on view 
through May 31. 


Auction Calendar 


May 21, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Galleries 
from various owners: etchings. engravings § 
mezzotints by artists of many schools. On exhj. 
bition from May 18. 


May 28, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gaj. 
leries; property of Thorval, decorating firm; 
English 18th century furniture and decorative 
objects, portraits and decorative paintings, main. 
ly of the British school. On exhibition from 
May 22. 

May 29, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
property of Bendix Foundation of Chicago: 
paintings by French, American, English, Hyp. 
garian and British artists. On exhibition from 
May 22. 

June 4, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from various owners: Paintings by Americans, 
British portraits and old master canvases. Op 


exhibition from May 29. 


The Auction Mart 






Paintings 
Castello Nativity, Master of: Madonna and 

CR CR,” TERRI) cessvecsciisncznreccersscess 6,500 
Tapestries 


Franco-Flemish Gothic millefleurs tapestry 

el Cee, PEIOR) - « <.corsensisecnecansesuencone $ 2.450 
Brussels Gothic, after Jean II van Roome; 

Court of the Duke of Burgundy (P-B, 


Holmes) E. & A. Silberman .................... 3,100 
Tournai Gothic millefleurs (P-B, Holmes).. 2,300 
Seulpture 
Pre-Achaemenid bronze head of a _ bull 

PEPE, CRIED. ws cnccsscncsteccstincdadntoanseevensiaey $ 4.200 


Della Robbia, Lucea: Portrait of Patrician 





Girl; Portrait of Patrician Youth (P- 

DR, IED. «| asp uiidedcntestt jtocubbevesbapiesesibneseienion: 5,400 
Bologna, Giovanni da: Rape of a Sabine 

GIS MOD wicksantuanincecenbenevcancpestenakevsnveie 1,000 
C titi 
TEACHING FELLOWSHIP: Ohio Univer- 


sity, Athens, offers a graduate teaching 
fellowship to a qualified student who holds 
the baccalaureate degree from an accred- 
ited college or university with a major in 
art. The fellowship provides $300 and 
tuition, and requires the recipient to de- 
vote half his time to teaching art, half 
to graduate work toward the master’s 
degree. Applicants should send informa- 


tion regarding their training and _ refer- 
ences to Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN SCHOLARSHIPS: 
This Chicago schools offers four scholar- 
ships for the school year 1942-43, open 


to high school graduates of ability, under 
24 years of age. Two provide ful] tuitions; 
two half tuition. Applications, due June 4, 
should be accompanied by short personal 
history, statement of interests, examples 
(or photographs) of work and statement 
from principal or teacher. Address appli- 
cations to L. Moholy-Nagy, Director, 
School of Design, 247 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S FRESHMAN 
ART & ARCHITECTURE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: The university offers one $400 and 
four $200 scholarships in art, and one $400 
and four $200 scholarships in architecture 
to graduates of accredited high schools on 
a competitive basis. Contestants must sat- 
isfy entrance reqirements. Closing date for 
receipt of applications: June 25. Before 
submitting samples of work, get data & 
papers from Dean H. L. Butler, College 


of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
STUART SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS: The 


Stuart School, Boston, is offering gradu- 
ates of accredited public and private high 
schools scholarships in illustration, interior 
design, advertising and fashion art. Values 
of scholarships range from $100 to $500. 
Mechanical drawing and drafting, widely 
applicable in war industries, are also on 
the scholarship list. For full data write 
Scholarship Committee, Stuart School, 102 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETITION: 
The Museum of Modern Art announces & 
poster competition to express determination 
of the Americas to remain free. Open to 
all artists of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, the competition carries $2,500 in 
prizes, with a $500 top award, Winning 
posters will be exhibited throughout the 
Hemisphere. Closing date: July 28. For 
data write Eliot F. Noyes, Department of 
Industrial Design, Museum of Modern Art, 
11 W. 53rd St., New York City. 


The Art Digest 
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By FRANK 


AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS, by 
Jean Lipman. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 158 pp.; 8 full color and 
95 black-and-white plates; $5. 

The complete history of America’s 
primitive painters and paintings, traced 
with clarity and interest from about 
1790 to 1875. Five chapters examine the 
yarious phases of this newly popular 
school of native American art, and the 
102 reproductions give pictorial mean- 
ing to the text. Recommended to all 
students and appreciators of American 
folk and primitive art. 

& 

RAPHAEL’S PAINTINGS, by W. E. Suida. 
New York: Oxford University Press; 
33 pp. text, 120 plates (17 in color) 
$4.50. 

Another of those sumptuously pre- 
sented, alive and scholarly “how do 
they do it for the money” Phaidon edi- 
tions, this one treating the painting of 
Raphael with thoroughness and lively 
interest. Plates and text make up an 
exciting book that belongs on all art 
lovers’ “must” lists. It is, in sum, a 
beautiful book, and one, in addition, 
that you will want to read. 

a 

PAINTING MATERIALS, by Rutherford 
J. Gettens and George L. Stout. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co.; 333 pp.; il- 
lustrated; $3.75. 

Two experts, both on the staff of the 
Fogg Museum, here give the artist a 
searching study of his materials and 
the peculiar properties, limitations and 
ranges thereof. Valuable data, garnered 
during years of careful study and re- 
search, throws light on mediums, ad- 
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Here is a list of exceptional art books that you will find both rewarding and en- 
grossingly interesting. They are beautifully and profusely illustrated, and deal 
intelligently with special phases of art and with the lives of significant artists. 


1. EYES ON AMERICA py w. s. Hail. This 
vast bustling nation brought to you by a host 
of American artists whose pictorial record is vivid 
and penetrating. More than 200 reproductions (8 
in color), recommended by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. $3.50 


2. GIST OF ART by John Sioan. One of the 
truly significant art books of the past decade. It 
is a valuable, penetrating inspection of the very 
foundations of America’s new, vital art move- 
ment. . . . Posterity might well regard it as we 
regard Delacroix’s ‘“‘Journal.’’ 346 pp., 278 illus- 
trations, $3.75 


3. MODERN AMERICAN PAINTING 
by Peyton Boswell. The most complete gallery of 
American art ever presented in book form, with a 
lucid and comprehensive discussion of the new 
American School of painting, and biographies of the 
various artists. Recommended by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 200 pages, 86 color plates, $5.00 


4. THE ARTS by Hendrik Van Loon. A popular, 
736-page survey of all man’s arts, enlivened by 
180 examples of Van Loon’s uniquely graphic art. 
A best seller at $3.95, now a bargain at $2.50 


5. A TREASURY OF ART MASTER- 


PIECES by Thomas Craven. A lush, 590-page 
gallery of world-important paintings, dealt with 
trenchantly in Thomas Craven's text. Excellent 
color plates (144) give the book the unusual 
value that has earned it a tremendous sale. $10.00 


6. STORY OF MODERN ART by Sheldon 
Cheney. The author traces modern art from the 
Romanticists to the artists of today. Lucid, lively, 
sound, and expertly illustrated. 643 pp., 373 il- 
lustrations. $5.00 


7. MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS py p. 4. 
Wilenski. This drama of modern French painting 


=idheg 
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Art Books Reviewed in Brief 





CASPERS 


hesives, pigments, inert materials, sol- 
vents, diluents, detergents, supports, 
tools and equipment. Invaluable to paint- 
ers, curators, paint chemists. 

e 

How To Draw CHILDREN, by Priscilla 
Pointer. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions; 64 pp.; profusely illustrated; $1. 

An exceptionally fine volume on the 
drawing of children and infants. The 
author, a noted children’s artist, knows 
and loves her subject and is a lucid, 
capable teacher. Highly recommended. 

£ 

Maria Rosa, by Vera Kelsey; illus- 
trated by Candido Portinari. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co.; 40 pp., pro- 
fusely illustrated in color; $2. 

A children’s book about carnival fun 
in Brazil, lush with color illustrations 
by Brazil’s famous Candido Portinari. 
The book is colorful, vivid, alive and 
on an unusually high plane. 

o 

ADVENTURES IN EMBROIDERY, by Ernest 
Thesiger. New York: Studio Publica- 
tion; 104 pp.; profusely illustrated; 
$4.50. 

Here designs and sources of designs 
are discussed for needleworkers. A fresh 
new treatment of the subject—a veri- 
table mine of ideas and suggestions. 

e 

SIMPLIFIED DRAWING, by Charles Carl- 
son. New York: House of Little Books; 
64 pp.; 1,000 illustrations; $2 (paper 
bound $1.50.) 

The author takes the reader from the 
simple elements of drawing through the 
drawings of various categories of ob- 
jects to the principles of composition. 


is, in every sense, one of the most stimulating 
that has ever appeared on this intrinsically vital 
period of art and civic history. $6.00 


8. THE EMERGENCE OF AN AMERI- 


CAN ART by Jerome Meliquist. The constant 
question as to whether America has, or has not, 
an art, is here answered again—vigorously and in 
the affirmative. Meliquist begins near 1900, gives 
space to the realists of 1908 and follows the 
development of contemporary art down to the 
young men rising over today’s horizon. 421 pp., 
36 illustrations. $3.75 


9. THE UNSEEN REMBRANDT py William 
M. Ivins, Jr. Beaatifully printed and organized, 
certainly a ‘‘must’’ for all Rembrandt enthusiasts. 
Text and 84 plates, $2.50 


PAINTINGS OF FRANS HALS py un. 
S. Trivas. A beautifully printed, scholarly and 
fascinating volume. An unusual buy and a worthy 
addition to your library. 231 pp., 160 illustra- 
tions, $4.50 


THROUGH THE AMERICAN LAND- 


SCAPE by Kaj Klitgaard. The author, artist- 
mariner-teacher, traveled twice across the United 
States studying the land and the artists who are 
busy recording it. Refreshing and definitely stima- 
lating. 323 pp., 41 illustrations, $3.50 


RAPHAEL’S PAINTINGS 6 1y w. €. Suida. 
Another of those sumptuously presented, alive and 
scholarly ‘“‘how do they do it for the money”’ 
Phaidon editions, this one treating the painting 
of Raphael with thoroughness and lively interest. 
Plates and text make up an exciting ook that 
belongs on all art lovers’ ‘‘must’’ lists. It is a 
beautiful book, and one that you will want to read. 
33 pp. text, 120 plates (17 in color). $4.50 


10. 


12. 
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The Art 
of 
WALT DISNEY 


Robert D. Feild 


This book describes how 
things happen in the Disney 
studio—how ideas originate, 
the step-by-step procedure 
until they reach the screen. 




























An inside picture is given 
of the artists at work, their 
special technique, problems, 
etc. The book is fully illus- 
trated with actual working 
sketches, making it of especial 
value to artists interested in 
this field of production. 


$3.50 all bookstores 
or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave ¢ New York 











13. THE AMERICAN ARTIST AND HIS 


TIMES by Homer Saint-Gaudens. The book is as 
wide in scope as American Art itself. It is an 
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= 
important work, fact-loaded, logical and extremely x 

easy to take. 332 pp., 65 reproductions, $5.00 x 

x 

14. SALVADOR DALI by james T. Soy. A & 
discerning book that makes sense out of an artist =) 
whose art is often classified as nonsense. 88 pp., x 

63 plates (4 in coler), $2.00 Fe 

a 

15. AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS z 
by Jean Lipman. The complete history of Amer- x 
ica’s primitive painters and paintings, traced with P| 
clarity and interest from about 1790 to 1875. x 
Recommended to all students and appreciators of x) 
American folk and primitive art. 158 pp., 103 FI 
plates (8 in color). $5.00 x 

xy 

. by Harry Wickey. é illustrations 7 
16. THUS FAR Wickey. The illustrati xq 
together with the text provide an illuminating in- ey 

sight into the evolution of the artist and the x 
forces that determined his direction. This book x 
cannot help but bring to his circle of appreciators FI 

a large and growing group of laymen. Profusely = 
illustrated, 303 pp., $3.75 Fy 

{ Book Department, sz 8 
¢ THE ART DIGEST, 1 
4 116 East 59th Street, i 
: New York, N. Y. i 
; Herewith please find §...................... for ; 
1 which you will send me the books I have a 
a circled.1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10- ; 
f 11-12-13-14-15- 16 : 
1 1 
1 TI | aiscsins cacesseniesscciatesssocasvntaciaveiasenteneesestanpes ' 
a a 
' GE i vnnsenesecescsavidwiessncvcincldinssccdsencgeiic anaemia a 
a ' 
1 RIE Nike checn onecunporehathicnbavei I iii citi 4 
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THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


By FRANK CASPERS 





Tyler Class Painting Outside Philadelphia 


Tyler Art School Plans Active Summer 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED in Elkins Park, 
just outside Philadelphia, is the Stella 
Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts, asso- 
ciated with Temple University. Light, 
airy, modern buildings and studios give 
Tyler an exceptionally complete and 
up-to-date plant, equipped for practical 
work in every branch of art, including 
pottery and ceramics, sculpture, print- 
making, painting, metalwork, fresco, 
chemistry of pigments and art history. 
A distinguished faculty under the di- 
rection of Sculptor Boris Blai guide 
students of every grade through sub- 
jects at a pace determined only by the 
student’s individual capacity. 

All courses carry college credit and 
are open to students, art teachers and 
professional artists. Many of the courses 


embody material designed especially for 
present and future art educators. All 
Tyler teaching is based on the premise 
that “doing” is the best way to learn. 
Students are encouraged to experiment 
with a wide range of creative processes 
and techniques, the better to make a 
selection in complete harmony with 
their individual aptitudes and personal 
interests. The allied arts and crafts are 
given attention, too, and their relation- 
ship to fine art stressed. 

The current summer session will be- 
gin June 29 and continue through Aug- 
ust 7. Students have at their off-hour 
disposal Philadelphia’s wealth of cul- 
tural offerings and, in addition, have 
access to such notable private collec- 
tions as the Widener and Rosenwald. 


No Lull in Columbia Summer Art Classes 


ANNUALLY New York City is a tide 
center of artists. During late Spring 
and early Summer waves of artists, af- 
ter a full season in the world’s largest, 
fastest moving city, migrate to scores 
of colonies along the Eastern coast and 
in the inland lake and mountain regions. 
Tending to balance this outflow is the 
annual summer influx of artists who 
come from all parts of the country to 
spend the summer in New York. 

For these artists, students and art 
educators New York is a stimulating 
place in which to live and to study. At 
least half of the city’s myriad commer- 
cial art galleries remain active during 
the summer, as do such world-famous 
museums as the Metropolitan, the Mod- 
ern and the Brooklyn (the Whitney 
closes each summer) and such famous 
open-to-the-public collections as the 
Frick and the Bache assemblages. In 
addition, New York is the hemisphere’s 
theatrical and musical center. 

One of the education centers drawing 
a large: number of visiting students is 
Columbia, one of the world’s largest uni- 
versities. Situated on the heights near 
the Hudson River and located conven- 
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iently near subway and bus lines, it is 
accessible from all parts of the city. 
Columbia’s summer art program fea- 
tures instruction in sculpture by Hugo 
Robus, nationally acclaimed sculptor, 
and his assistant, Ettore Salvatore, and 
classes in drawing and painting con- 
ducted by Harry Carnohan, a widely-ex- 
perienced teacher who has gained prom- 
inence as an exhibiting painter. Carno- 
han will teach all phases of painting and 
drawing, both in the studio and out of 
doors, stressing mastery of fundament- 
als and, beyond that, the development 
of the students’ particular talents. 
About the Robus-Salvatore classes, 
the university states: “The sculpture 
course will begin with an introductory 
study in clay modeling from life to 
acquaint the students with the problems 
of structure and technique. The students 
will then proceed to creative designs 
that will be carried out in actual ma- 
terials, emphasis being placed on wood 
and stone carving. The purpose of this 
work will be to give the student a 
knowledge of the possibilities and limi- 
tations of these media and to strengthen 
his or her facilities in plastic design.” 






Brackman’s 4th Year 


ROBERT BRACKMAN will begin, on June 






















29, the fourth annual session of his F 
Noank (Conn:) summer painting group | ¥@ 
Known as one of America’s leading por. | Mé@ 
traitists and exhibiting artists, Brack. && 
man is also a sincere, experienced teach- the 
er, serving during winter months as a Pal 
member of the faculty of the Brooklyn Bei 
Museum school. Wi 
Brackman teaches portraiture, life 
and still life painting, drawing, pastel} ®™ 
and watercolor. A sound technician, he cla 
bases his teaching on mastery of the) ™ 
fundamentals of art, guiding his sty.§ @ 
dents along art’s tested paths, but en- cle 
couraging them to incorporate the pic. Ini 
torial manifestations of their individual th 
talents. th 
Noank, on the Connecticut coast, js 
off the beaten tourist track and there. st 
fore is fresh, native and unspoiled. Fish. . 
ing, sailing, tennis and all the summer} ° 
amenities are available, as well as the a 
miles of paintable coasts and the easy . 
rolling inland fields. : 
: . of 
Kuntyoshi Teaches | * 
Yasuo Kunryosut, for nine years an} ft 
instructor at the Art Students League} ° 
and the New School for Social Research 
in New York, will, during July and] t 
August, teach figure, landscape and} © 
still life to a limited number of stu-§ 2 
dents. Kuniyoshi’s classes will be held} > 
in his studio on Ohio Mountain, over-§ 2 
looking the village of Woodstock, New} 3 


York, famous for years as a summer 
haunt of nationally famous artists. Lo- 
cated in the beautiful Catskill Moun- 
tains, Woodstock is near the Hudson 
River and is within reach of New York 
City. 

Kuniyoshi, in addition to his teaching 
activities, has carved out an enviable 
career as an exhibiting artist. His work 
is (through May 29) being accorded an 
impressive retrospective exhibition at 
the Downtown Galleries, New York, re- 
viewed and illustrated in the last issue 
of THE ArT DIGEST. 


Honolulu Amid the Alerts 


From the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
now operating under martial law, comes 
this interesting note on war-time art 
activity: “Now more than at any other 
time it is the function of the art mu- 
seum to provide children with normal 
experiences with which to offset the 
crushing feeling of insecurity engen- 
dered by the daily consciousness of war. 
This is both the responsibility and priv- 
ilege of the Honolulu Academy. 

“Alerts are a part of our routine. At 
a given signal the galleries and class- 
rooms are cleared in orderly fashion 
and all visitors descend to the Museum's 
air-raid shelter in the basement. Here 
the children soon forget the excitement 
of the occasion in their complete ab- 
sorption in the books, drawing mater! 
als and games provided for them. It 
has been found that a can of cookies 1s 
a very necessary part of a museum's 
war-time equipment.” 


The Art Digest 
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School in Maine 


PERKINS COVE, a picturesque inlet of 
water at Ogunquit, on the beautiful 
Maine coast, will this year, for the 
eighth consecutive season, play host to 
the classes of the Ogunquit School of 
Painting and Sculpture, conducted by 
Bernard Karfiol, Robert Laurent and 
William von Schlegell. 

The Ogunquit term begins July 13 
and continues through Aug. 21, with 
classes scheduled for five days a week, 
two days each week being devoted to 
criticism. Curriculum includes a life 
class and instruction in drawing, paint- 
ing and portraiture by Karfiol, who has 
this season scored an unusual success 
through prizes and museum acquisitions. 

Modeling from life in clay and plaster, 
stone cutting and wood carving are 
taught by Laurent, regularly a member 
of the Brooklyn Museum faculty and 
one of the country’s foremost modern 
sculptors. Landscape and still life paint- 
ing are under the direction of von Schle- 
gell, also a Brooklyn artist and a teacher 
of many years experience. In- addition, 
there are life sketch classes each Mon- 
day and Thursday evening, open free to 
full-time students and available to all 
others for a 25c fee. 

Ogunquit enjoys all the vacation facili- 
ties available along the noted. Maine 
coast. There are boating, sailing, fish- 
ing, tennis, hiking and summer theaters, 
besides such school enterprises as an 
annual costume ball, student exhibitions 
and school picnics. 


Harve Stein at Noank 


On July 13 Harve Stein will begin his 
sixth summer watercolor class at pic- 
turesque Noank, on the Connecticut 
coast. Conditioned by cool, salty sea 
breezes, Noank is an ideal working lo- 
cale with a great variety of landscape 
and marine material within walking or 
cycling distance. Off-shore are treed is- 
lands, ideal for sun-bathing, camping 
and picnicking. Boating, deep-sea fish- 
ing, swimming and golf are some of the 
vacation amusements available. 

Stein’s teaching is individual, geared 
to each student’s needs, whether be- 
ginner or professional. Students receive 
three criticisms a week in the field, 
while one morning a week is devoted 
to a studio discussion and demonstra- 
tion. Instruction is given in the follow- 
ing specialized categories: methods and 
materials, composition, drawing, color 
theory, light theory, selection and sim- 
Plification, directness, luminosity and 
technique. 

Emphasis is placed on the study of 
nature rather than on the mastering of 
academic formulas. The Stein group re- 
Mains active through Aug. 14. 





Illinois Wesleyan 


UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Illinois 


“Heart of the Corn Belt.’ Summer Session begins 
June 15. Outdoor painting in picturesque prairie 
country, portrait, life, art education, art history, 
design, individual projects. Special courses in WAR 
CARTOCNING, WAR POSTERS. Free folder. Write 


Dr. Harry Wood, Director, Art Dept. 


The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK 








CASPERS 


San Diego’s Program 


LAST SEASON the Fine Arts Society of 
San Diego, utilizing California’s fam- 
ous group of watercolorists, instituted 
an ambitious program of coordinated 
classes in watercolor, featuring a series 
of famous practitioners as instructors. 
So successful was the venture that it 
is being repeated this summer, begin- 
ning in June. 

Rex Brandt, muralist and teacher, will 
again act as coordinator. Students will 
work on successive weeks under Everett 
Gee Jackson, Dong Kingman, James H. 
Patrick and James Couper Wright. An 
added feature this year is the exhibi- 
tion in the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery 
of watercolors by the instructors during 
the week each is teaching in the sum- 
mer school. The instructors will also 
give lectures which the public may at- 
tend. 

In addition to classes designed par- 
ticularly for more advanced students, 
the program this year includes instruc- 
tion for beginners, all of whom are be- 
ing urged to try their watercolor wings. 
Advanced courses begin June 24, begin- 
ners’ classes, June 30. Both run for a 
period of six weeks. 


Groth to Teach at League 


John Groth, art director of Parade 
and former art director of Esquire, will 
teach at the Art Students League, New 
York, during the coming summer ses- 
sion. 

Known for his paintings and cartoons 
as well as his magazine layouts, Groth 
will give a practical course, based on 
his wide commercial experience, in po- 
litical and gag cartooning, and in the 
various media in use today. Groth’s 
classes will also stress the specific re- 
quirements of work designed for me- 
chanical reproduction and a study of 
the cartoons of the old and modern mas- 
ters. 


School of Indian Art 


Under the direction of Kenneth M. 
Chapman, the University of New Mexi- 
co will this summer conduct its 11th 
annual Field School of Indian Art at 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa 
Fé. Dates of the session are July 27 to 
Aug. 22. 


Summer in New Mexico 

Frederic Mizen will again this sum- 
mer take a group of art students from 
Chicago to Gascon Ranch, Rociada, New 
Mexico, for a three-week, all-expense 
painting and vacation trip. The group 
leaves Chicago July 11, returns August 
9. Horseback riding and sightseeing in 
Santa Fe are included along with art 
instruction. 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nationally Known as an 


| 

“ARTIST'S PARADISE" 
ONE HOUR FROM BOSTON, 

| WITH HOURLY TRAIN SERVICE. 


Spend the Summer in | 
| 
ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE | 









Summer Session + °42 
JULY SIXTH To AUGUST FIFTEENTH 
































































featuring 


e HENRY LEE M°FEE, Painting 


1940 & 1941 Guggenheim Award Winner 


¢ PATTI PATTERSON, Design 


SPECIAL COURSES IN FASHION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 





THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
of the BUFFALO 


FINE ARTS ACADEMY 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 29th-AUGUST 7th 


Degree programs for art teachers, in asso- 
ciation with the University of Buffalo 
and the State Teachers College of Buffalo. 
DRAWING @ ADVERTISING © PAINTING 
STAGECRAFT @ DESIGN e GRAPHIC ART 


PHILIP ELLIOTT, Director. Write for catalogue, 
1231 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 





Gerry Peirce Watercolor School 


Association Camp Estes Park, Colo. 
July 6th—Aug. 22nd 


Until June Ist write 


Priscilla Peirce, Box 247, Tucson, Arizona 





School of Design in Chicago 
247 East Ontario Street 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


in Chicago and on the School’s Farm 


JUNE 22nd to AUGUST Ist, 1942 


Literature sent on request 





PAINT 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 
Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
MISS CANNON, 576 BENSON ST., CAMDEN, W. J. 


EVANSTON 


ACADEMY OF FINE ART 
CARL SCHEPFLER, DER 
Summer School—June 22- Aug. 13 
Landscape, Figure Drawing, Composition, 
Design, Teacher Training 


Register Now 
636 Church Street, Evanston, Illinois 


[Weapon Alhame 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 





BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
Scuipture 
Annual Summer Classes, June 15th to Sept. 17th 


Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 


BRUCE MITCHELL 


CLASSES in LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Individual Instruction, June 15-Sept.15 





For weekly rates write Olivia Dehn 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 









































Summer School 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 


JUNE 15 THROUGH JULY 25 


Sfine Chis 


Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An intensive six weeks’ course in Pain 


ting, Sculpture and Illustration. 


FACULTY: 
Grorce Harpinec, Roy C. Nuss, Francis SPEIGHT, BRUCE Moore 


Credit granted toward degrees. For complete details and application 
blank write 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 





CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as 


SUMMER SCHOOL - JO Weeks 


Offering Courses in - - - 


OUTSTANDING 


FACULTY 


an Institution of Higher Learning 


June 22 - August 28 


- ARCHITECTURE 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
WEAVING 
METALCRAFT 


For catalog write to Richard P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


the hans hofmann 


52 west 8th street * new york city 





school of fine art 
¢ phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 


CATALOGUE ON ist S3 Pet a3) Pa) 






GO OUTDOOR PAINTING with 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Short Trips near N. Y. Wednesdays and 
Saturday afternoons 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 


For Further Information Write 


8th ST. ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St... N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


KUNIYOSHI 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


JULY & AUG. WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Only a Limited Number of Students 
For information write 


Myra Miller, 21 Washington Sq., N. Y. C. 
28 





BARB aL BY 


june 15 — sept. 15 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


MARGARET 


PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
MONHEGAN ISLAND, MAINE 
ADVANCED STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
PENCIL — OIL — WATERCOLOR 
JULY-AUGUST 11 3rd YEAR 
ADDRESS: TRINITY COURT, MASSACHUSETTS 








BOSTON, 


THE 


PAINT BOX SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Girls and Women 
HIGH IN CONNECTICUT HILLS 
EXCELLENT INSTRUCTORS 
For information write 
THE PAINT BOX ANDOVER, CONN. 

























Cape Ann School 


NOTWITHSTANDING all reports to 
contrary, there will be painting all alg 
the coast of Cape Ann this summer. F 
historic quarries, the restless surf, by 
harbors and serene tree-shaded stregi 
of such artists’ colonies as Rockp 
will be as available this summer as thy 
have been during the decades arti 
have made their summer headqua’ 
in the community. 7 

The Cape Ann School, housed in stg 
dios overlooking Rockport’s picturesqg 
waterfront, will operate during J 
and August, offering students trai 
in painting, drawing and watercolor § 
three artists famous as exhibitors 
well as teachers: William C. McNulty 
Ann Brockman and Jon Corbino. I 
struction is personal and based on the 
point of view of the professional artist 
Students are helped toward a profes. 
sional status by emphasis on completed, 
integrated and finished works of art 
rather on production of school studies, 

As a special feature this summer, the 
Cape Ann School will admit free to all 
class all uniformed members of the 

























armed forces. fal 
Students will find Rockport and ad. § 10 
jacent Cape Ann settlements ideal for § 5?! 
work and relaxation. Weather is ex. § © 
cellent, surroundings both stimulating § 
and restful, and, within easy reach, are § 4 
all the amusement facilities of a sum-§ © 
mer at the shore. : 
al 

Schools Merge Courses ‘ 
A cooperative arrangement has been § di 
completed by the University of Buffalo § to 
and the Buffalo School of Fine Arts § « 
through which the art courses of the § bi 
two institutions will be merged to pro- § @ 
vide well rounded training for teachers § S$ 


of art. The plan, announced by Chan- 
cellor Samuel P. Capen of the univer- 
sity and Philip C. Elliott, director of 
the art school, becomes effective on June 
29, when the summer session at both 
schools begins. 

Under the new arrangement the in- 
stitutions will pool their facilities in 
offering instruction in the liberal arts 
and sciences, technical courses in art 
and professional courses for teachers. 
Courses in art and history of art will 
be offered in the art school, which is as- 
sociated with the Albright Art Gallery, 
while courses in art education, general 
education and related general studies 
to complete degree programs will be 
given on the university campus. 


Art Courses Consolidated 


With the completion of plans which 
enable students of Haverford College 
to study art at Bryn Mawr, a co-opera- 
tive, three-college art study project has 
been culminated. Through the pooling 
of courses, duplication has been elimi- 
nated, and students of Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford and Swarthmore colleges 
have at their disposal an integrated tal- 
ent reservoir offering a greater range 
of studies and a more balanced faculty. 


La i ees ae ee ae ee a eae 





Appointed to Montana U. 


Alexander Masley has been appointed 
visiting professor of art at Montana 
State University, Missoula. He will teach 
during the 1942 summer session. 


The Art Digest 
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Hans Hofmann Instructing in His Provincetown Studio 


Hans Hofmann Continues Despite the War 


OUT WHERE the East begins, on the 
farthest tip of Cape Cod, is Province- 
town. Bathed in the crystalline atmo- 
sphere found 60 miles off shore and 
cooled by sea-swept breezes, Province- 
town is a haven for artists and art stu- 
dents, providing ideal outdoor working 
conditions and at the same time supply- 
ing an abundance of exceedingly paint- 
able landscape and marine material. 

Hans Hofmann, eminent as both 
teacher and modernist, will again con- 
duct his summer school in Province- 
town (beginning June 15). Here he will 
continue his own individual teaching, 
bringing to his students a vigorous and 
extensive background as an educator. 
Students work indoors and out, paint 
and draw from life, still life, and land- 


scape and seascape. Hofmann’s criti- 
cisms are individual and noted for their 
clarity and understanding. 

By no means an escapist, Hofmann be- 
lieves firmly in the function of art dur- 
ing times of war. In this connection he 
points out that “one should not lose 
sight of the importance of aesthetic 
progress, and that standards of culture 
should be maintained as far as possible. 
A post-war world in which the cultural 
forces have died would be unworthy of 
any great effort. It is through the con- 
structive forces of creative art and hu- 
man development that a better world 
will evolve.” 

This is the second World War Hof- 
mann has lived through. He can’t see 
any reason for stopping art now. 


Classes in Portraiture Under Wayman Adams 


IN AN HISTORIC OLD MILL at the edge 
of a stream in the Adirondacks of New 
York State, Wayman Adams, world fa- 
mous portraitist, will this summer con- 
duct his 10th season of portrait classes. 
The only entrance requirement is a 
serious interest in painting. Individual 
criticisms are given by Adams on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, 
but students are free to use the studios 
and other school facilities at all times. 
Work done outside of regular classes 
is criticized also. 

This year Bessie Potter Vonnoh, na- 
tionally known American sculptor, will 
instruct a class in sculpture in a large 
studio building directly across from the 
Old Mill, in which the Adams’ summer 
classes are headquartered. 

Vacation life is active, and the nearby 
countryside affords a great variety of 
landscape material for those who may 
wish to supplement work in portraiture 
with outdoor painting. Streams, moun- 

BRADLE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Painting ¢ Commercial Art ¢ Design e In- 
terior Decoration ¢ Illustration @« Costume 
Design » Composition » Teacher Training 
Twelve months continsouws. Four year degree course. 


DIRECTOR P. R. McINTOSH 


May 15, 1942 


tains, quaint towns and villages, lakes 
and treed areas provide variety. Tennis, 
golf, swimming, concerts, gatherings in 
rustic fireplace-heated lounges, plays, 
hikes fill in the after-studio hours. 


Classes on Monhegan 


Monhegan Island, for decades a sum- 
mer retreat for artists, will be the sea- 
cocled scene of painting and drawing 
classes taught by Margaret Jordan Pat- 
terson, Boston painter-teacher. Miss 
Patterson will begin her group July 1 
and continue through Aug. 12, teaching 
oil, gouache, watercolor and pencil, with 
special emphasis on seeing: “what you 
see, and why, and how to express it 
with simple problems in design and 
composition as related to pictures.” 

Students will find on this off-Maine 
island an abundance of rock and surf 
material, together with fine old houses, 
fishing boats, trees and flowers that 
are alive with salt-air brilliance. 


WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15th to SEPT. 15th 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


June 24 FIME ARTS GALLERY Aug. 4 
2 COURSES: ADVANCED—BEGINNERS 


STUDY WATER COLOR IN SAN DIEGO 


Advanced course offers new inspiration 
each week thru nationally known teachers 


EVERETT GEE JACKSON 
DONG KINGMAN JAMES H. PATRICK 
JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 


Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited - Register by May 16 


Ideal Climate — Special Reference Exhibitions — Lectures 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD eaintinc 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JUNE 29—AUGUST 29 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 


Secretary, Bearskin Neck, Rockport, Mass. 


THE 


JOHN F. CARLSON 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


at GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


JULY Ist TO SEPT. Ist 
For Particulars Address: 96 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


THE 


BERNSTEIN 
MEYEROWITZ 


SUMMER ART COURSE 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


BERNARD KARFIOL - ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
OPENING JULY 12 OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 


iain School 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’S school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. Their results are 
your guarantee of effective re- 
turns. 


You can enlarge your enroll- 
ment by advertising in the 
June 1 and July 1 issues. 


[Price: $7 per inch] 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 













































JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 


PORTRAIT ¢ LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE 
IN OIL OR WATER COLOR 


JUNE 29th TO SEPT. Sth 
ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
DURING THE SEASON 

Write for Folder 

Address THE SECRETARY 


BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Opportunity for six summer weeks of refresh- 


ment in the creative arts and crafts. Regular 
staff and also guest artists for the special fields 
of Lithography, Metalry, Interior Decoration, 
and Painting. Degrees granted. 


JUNE 29 - AUGUST 7, 1942 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for summer catalog 


Broadway at College ¢ Oakland ¢ California 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Address: 





Supervisor of Summer Session 


CARNEGIE 


June 26 
August 8 INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 


Drawing and Painting Classes 


Portrait and Outdoor Sketching 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 


Write for Cireular— M. F. Browne, 30 Ipswich St., 
Boston, Mass. — After June 1, Annisquam, Mass. 


SACHA MOLDOVAN 


DRAWING — PAINTING at the 
MOHANSIC ART CENTER 
R.F.D. 3—Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N.Y. 


One Hour from Times Square 
Mornings - Afternoons - Evenings 
Weekends Write for Booklet 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 15 to 
August 8, 1942. For infor- 
mation address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 


Paintings lent to The Nelson-Atkins Gallery ‘‘for 
the duration’ available for study. Credits trans- 
LAS o.oo a Ke ks SM Se Catalogue. 


Summer Session June 15 - August 7 
4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 
98th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, advertis- 
ing, fashion arts, fine arts. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. de- 
gree. Stagecraft and puppetry, 
jewelery, pottery. ay, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1942 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Address the Secretary. 
















57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


breezy painting of Miss Jean Bradley, 
depicted against a background of rac- 
ing yachts. One of the most artistic 
heads is the study of Jean Waugh, 
loaned by Mrs. Frederick Waugh. 


Dix’ and Victorian Clapboard 


An affectionate regard for old clap- 
board houses and the curiously charac- 
teristic towns below the Mason and 
Dixon line made the exhibition by Harry 
Dix at Contemporary Arts a highly in- 
teresting affair. Dix, who was awarded 
the second prize at the 1941 Carnegie 
Exhibition “Directions in American 
Painting,” is now in the Air Corps at 
Keesler Field, Mississippi. At this early 
point in his career Dix has already made 
definite strides with his individual tech- 
nique and his varied interpretations of 
a particular cross-section of American 
life, best of these being perhaps A 
Southern Town and Union Depot, Sa- 
vannah. 

For his glorification of these ugly 
examples of domestic architecture, Dix 
won the approval of Howard Devree of 
the Times who noted that the artist had 
“succeeded in working out a forceful 
and convincing individual style of his 
own.” Said Carlyle Burrows of the Her- 
ald Tribune: “With the help of a mi- 
croscopic vision he is able to give you 
a sense of the pattern of sedate Victor- 
ian brick and stone or of plain, rough- 
hewn Southern Negro woodwork. Noth- 
ing interests him more than lines and 
angles.” 


Impressions of _Kameny 


Impressions of life both here and 
abroad make up the extensive exhibition 
by Joseph Kameny at the Vendome Gal- 
leries through May 24. From Havana 
and Brittany to the hobo jungles of low- 
er New York, Kameny has made his 
way, recording quick and colorful im- 
pressions of life among the people. His 
keen observation of essentials makes 
these compositions both convincing and 
entertaining, as may be seen in Havana 
Market, Hobo Jungle and the Havana 
“Hot Spot” series, which deal more with 
the slum sections than entertainment 
centers. Besides the picturesque can- 
vases that make up a good part of the 
show, Kameny is also concerned with 
types (note the study of Jose). The art- 
ist comes off especially well in the di- 
rectly painted small sketches. 


Scenes by Rella Rudulph 


Alabama and South America must 
have some quality in common, judging 
from Rella Rudulph’s paintings at the 
Morton Galleries through May 23. A 
forlorn cabin may be found in an Ala- 
bama setting, while down in Latin 
America a similar shack, strangely 
enough called Divorce, is also seen in 
dismal isolation. Miss Rudulph’s show 
is full of lively surprises, each picture 
offering something unexpected. In Buen- 
os Dias the family lives upstairs while 
the animals occupy the downstairs; Af- 
fernoon in Peru shows a man being 
pulled along by a runaway pig, while 
llamas doze at an intersection in Andean 
Idyll. Other interesting works are De- 
scendant of an Inca, Fiesta de la Pascua 
and Overseer’s Room. 




















CORCORAN s 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢,} 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ ura 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI. 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE a 
Write: as AGNES Saem Secretary, 
for Catalogue A 


Ralph M. Pearscallle 
ee BY MAIL 


in creative painting, modeling and dray. 
ing will help to keep an emotional bal 

in critical times, will renew the vi ity 
of the professional, will initiate the amm 
teur into the creative art of the ages! 


DESIGN WORKSHOP « S. Nyack, N. 

























Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


64th year. Professional e 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Summer 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilineis 
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TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SPRING TERM IN SESSION. DIPLOMA COURSES 
IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED PROFESSIONAL FACULTY INCLUD- 
ING PAUL CLEMENS, GUEST INSTRUCTOR. 
MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


YLAND 


pe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Est. 1876. Professional School—two year general and 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, painting, sculpture 
(wood and stone), mural, jewelry, silversmithing, com 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and pet 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships. 
Summer Session begins June 8 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 






























UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
July 8 - August 18 


BARSE MILLER - HERBERT BARNETT 
ADVANCED PAINTING 
EUGENE MYERS - ART EDUCATION 


Write for Bulletin Elizabeth V. Colburn 
Director of Art, Summer Session, Burlington, Vt. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory: B.F.A. degree. | 
Minimum charge, including board, $600. Catalog. | 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. | 
Richmond, Va. 
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4th SEASON 


BRACKMAN 


SEPTEMBER Sth 










JUNE 29th 
Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 










































and draw. 

tb OHN HERRON 
the ART INSTITUTE 
the SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 











Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
ndianapolis, Indiana. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
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s in the | SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
od Arts Four-year courses in PainTiINnG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
om Request oration, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 






anp ComMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotn L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS ART 
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a School of 
ue. Address 
ago, Itlineis @ ‘adewed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 


teurses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Hustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 








MUSEUM 
A COURSES COLORADO SPRINGS 
INCLUD. FINE ARTS CENTER 


ATALOGUE. Summer Art School: June 15 to August 21 


ES, CALIF, 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH, ADOLF DEHN, 
Lawrence 


—- Otis Dozier, George Vander Sluis, Harold 
Ray Jackson . . . Drawing, painting, landseape, moral 
decoration, lithography, art education . . . Free catalogue. 


Address: General Director, Colorado eam Colorado 





$T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, - 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 
Second Semester opens February 2 and 3, 1942 


For information, address: 





HOOL| S 





ae Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
rithing, com- 
“Tuition ol 

ABBO SCHOOL of FINE & 
. COMMERCIAL ART 
Massachusetts For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





IBROWNE ART CLASS 
| PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
| GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Portrait © Still Life 





Figure 
Landscape Painting 













i Credits Given Write for Circular 
eacher }BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
ge ac- 
degree. 
ataleg. Summer Schools can increase their en- 
fer St. 
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and July 1 isswes of THE ArT DIGEST. 


Where to Show 


offering suggestion to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


East Hampton, L. I., N. ¥. 

GUILD HALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION, 
July 25 to Aug. 16. Open to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land States. Medium: oil. Fee: $2 each 
entry. Jury. Cash prize. Last date for re- 
turn of cards & fee: July 2; of entries: 
July 17. For cards & data write Warren 
ae Guild Hall, East Hampton, L. L, 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ALABAMA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY'S 2nd 
JURY ANNUAL, Montgomery Museum, 
May 30 through June. Open to members 
at no fee; to non-members at a $1 fee. 
Medium: watercolor. Jury. $35 in cash & 
merchandise awards. Cards due May 22; 


works, May 25. For cards & data write 
Mrs. Virginia Barnes, Secretary, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 
New York, N. Y: 
ACADEMY OF ALLIED ART’S 12th SUM- 
MER ANNUAL, July 1 to Aug. 30. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil & watercolor. 


Last date for return of entry cards: June 
20. For data and entry cards write Leo 
Nadon, director, Academy of Allied Arts, 
349 W. 86th St., New York City. 


NEWMAN GALLERY’S ROTATING SUM- 
MER EXHIBITION, June 1 to Aug. 31. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil & water- 
color (limited to 5 to an exhibitor). En- 
tries reviewed Tuesday & Friday mornings. 


For information write Estelle Newman 
Gallery, 66 W. 55th St., New York City. 
VENDOME GALLERY’S “SUMMER OF- 


FENSIVE & REVOLVING BARRAGE” 


EXHIBITIONS, June 6 to Sept. 6. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor & 
sculpture. Small fee. Exhibitors limited 


to 6 works. Entries viewed every Monday 
& Tuesday. For data write Joseph Buz- 
zelli, Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56th St., 
New York City. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWSPAPER CARTOONISTS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS EXHIBITION, Artists of 
Today Gallery, Newark, June 1-20. Open 
to New Jersey newspaper men. No jury, 
no fee. Entry cards due May 25, works, 
May 27. For cards & data write Artists 
of Today, 49 New St., Newark, N. J. 


Rutland, Vt. 


MID-VERMONT ARTISTS’ THIRD OIL 
EXHIBITION, June 1-30, at Rutland Li- 
brary. Open to all Vermont artists and 
all living within 50 miles of Rutland. Me- 
dium: oil. No prizes announced. Fee: $2 
dues for non-members. Dates for arrival 
of exhibits June 1 & 2. For entry blanks 
write Mid-Vermont Artists Studio, 11 Cen- 
ter St., Rutland, Vt. 


Pre-Columbian Art 


[Continued from page 14] 





has turned up more sculpture, more 
painting and carving and shaping of 
wood and clay and stone and bone and 
shell and jewels. The wrecked glory of 
a past is yielding up some, at least, of 
its treasures. 

“It is important to remember that 
these are not carefully selected master- 
pieces of art. They are not like the col- 
lections of paintings in the Louvre or 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art— 
gathered with great care from the pri- 
vate holdings of the chateaus of France 
or the castles of England and Italy and 
Germany. Instead, they are like the 
broken fragments of ancient Greek and 
Roman sculpture excavated at the Acro- 
polis or in the Forum. They are simply 
surviving examples of an art which 
flourished centuries ago. They are for- 
tunate historical accidents.” 


Boston Buys a Hirsch 


The Boston Museum has purchased a 
painting by Joseph Hirsch, Portrait of 
an Old Man, from the artist’s recent 
exhibition at the Associated Gallery. 








THE 
NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER SESSION NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28- Aug. 22 Two four week terms 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 


Classes in: Portrait, Landscape, Figure, 

Water Color, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Abstract and Non-objective, 
Murals, Sculpture, and Survey. 


Special week-end class (Saturday and 
Sunday) in landscape painting. 


Catalogue on request: 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


amas NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA eau 


RINGLIN 


(Schoo! of the John and Mable Ringling a = Art) 


Announces 11 weeks summer term for artists, art teach- 
ers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists teaching Drawing and Paintinz, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommoda- 
tions. Board, room, tuition $250. Special weekly rates. 
Winter school—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
log and folder, _ Study in the Land of the Sky.”’ 


go FLORIDA 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 


oem. 
SUMMER CLASSES JUNE - SEPT. 


BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES IN PAINTING, 
DRAWING—ALL MEDIUMS. DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM. 





_— of 












Full Facilities—Superior Cuisine 


STONINGTON, CONN. 


Write to 20 West 10th Street ¢ N. Y. C. 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
WINNISQUAM, N.H. 


tain Farm. A wealth of material for the professional 


artist and competent 
Riding -- Swimming -- 


Bartlett Tracy 


Winnisquam, N. H. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Painting. 
Modern Ideas - Modern Methods - Modern Philosophy 
Landscape Portrait - Life ~ Still Life 


1 5 th year 


Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA 
SCHOOL 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


Twelfth Season — July | - August 29 
To June 1, write 2025 O St., Washington, D.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 
silversmithing ; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Dormitories. Emergency war- 
time courses. Placement. (Catalog. 
18 College Street. Providence, R. 1. 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
e ANN BROCKMAN °° 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
31 


instruction for the student. 
Fishing -- Hunting -- Auctions. 


Helen Stotesbury 
154 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. 























































































Enduring 
Colors 
for the 
Artist 


1a Elbe 


INFORMATIVE 
TREATISE 


A discussion of 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
dealing with their composition, 
formulations, grinding, vehicles 
and qualities of permanency. 
Interesting. Authoritative. 


FREE/ At your dealer 
e or write to: 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 
















FIRST TO ADOPT A.A. PLL. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR COMPLETE [Fr 
STATEMENT OF COMPOSITION 3 
ON THE LABEL OF EVERY TUBE. 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street, 
New York. 





ermalba 
AN ARTISTS White 


PERMANENT 


i OIL-WATER-TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


UNCHANGEABLE - INERT 


At All Dealer 


F. WEBER CO. 


ADELPHIA.PA 


L 
5. MAO 








NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER : HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


Florida Tax Situation Cleared 


Through our State Chairman for Flor- 
ida, Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, and 
press services and art officials, we have 
been diligently endeavoring to solve the 
unhappy situation in Florida concerning 
art brought into the State. 


We now feel reasonably assured, this 
tax will not be assessed against any 
work shown in museums and such non- 
profit organizations, even though, we 
are informed, they sometimes make an 
admission charge, and sometimes make 
sales. 

Despite diversity of opinion among 
Florida officials the League believes it 
can safely lift its warning to artists to 
withhold shipping their work into Flor- 
ida, pending a clearing of its rulings on 
the taxing of such work, and announce 
that they may now send it without any 
likelihood of a tax being imposed against 
it, except in case of a sale. 


The assessor in Palm Beach County 
wrote he knew of no law which exempts 
it from taxation. The Chief Clerk in the 
State Comptrollers office said that as- 
sessors have been instructed that the 
personal property tax law requires all 
such property to be assessed. 


But our State Chairman, Mrs, Brad- 
ford, is quite certain, as is Mr. Calvin 
W. Campbell, President of the Florida 
Federation of Art that there will not be 
the least risk on the part of any one 
sending pictures into the state. 

On frequent occasions the League has 
made it plain the artist does not wish 
to evade his just part of the tax load. 
But to tax his unsold work is not just 
or equitable. 

ALBERT T. REID, 
National Vice-Chairman, 
American Artists Professional League. 


Why Is an Artist? 


A great effort is being made to create 
the impression that an artist lives only 
for the cultural uplift of the country- 
at-large—or anyway he should, it is 
claimed. 

This overlooks the fact that to do 
this an artist must live. Again we are 
reminded of that centuries old query 
as to which came first, the chicken or 
the egg. 

To artists who are faced with that 
problem of living—and who among them 
now are not?—any penalty placed 
against him until his work is sold, pre- 
cludes the possibility of his being any 
part of any uplift or cultural project. 

To tax any prospect of a sale before 
it is made is as preposterous as it is 
unjust. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. RED 
154 West 57th Street, New York,c/oA.A Py, 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEApg 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


National Officers & National 
Executive Committee—1942/1943 


The National officers continue as they 
are printed above, by vote of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. The Na- 
tional Executive Committee comprises 
the National officers and the following 
members: Wayman Adams, Walter 
Beck, Louis Betts, Karl Bolander, Gor- 
don Grant, Florence Lloyd Hohman, 
Florence N. Levy, Georg Lober, Ar- 
thur D. Lord, Edmund Magrath, Hobart 
Nichols, Orlando Rouland, Herbert M. 
Stoops, Ernest N. Townsend, John G. 
Wolcott, John Scott Williams. 

Harold C. Parks continues as Techni- 
cal Adviser. Our Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer is Miss Mildred Nevitt Kelley, 
Miss Margery Ryerson has accepted the 
post of New York State Chairman. Her 
address, 58 West 57th Street, New York 
City, N. Y., CI-7-4176. 


The National Director of American 
Art Week Comments on the 194] 
Honorable Mention Awards 
Oregon, many times a prize winner 
this year received the 1941 first Honor 
able Mention. Each June they start wit! 
a dinner party for the Portland Chap 
ter of the League held in the rose gar 
dens of Dr. and Mrs. Hunter. The fee 
charged pays all of the American Art 


Week expenses. This was their ninth | 


annual American Art Week (the project 
started in the Oregon State Chapter in 
1933), and every section of the state 
sent reports, including columns of clip- 
pings of art events held during the 
Week. School children joined in the cel- 
ebration, their theme “Creating Beauty 
in our Homes.” The Oregon painters ex- 
hibited in the Portland Art Museum, 
this but one of many art events which 
included several fine shows of Ameri- 
can weaving and pottery. Mrs. Hunter 
and Mrs. L. C. Laughlin did excellent 
work. 

Another 1941 winner of Honorable 
Mention was Massachusetts, Mr. John 
G. Wolcott, State Chairman and Di- 
rector. During the year he appointed 
20 local directors, established an Ad- 
visory Board and opened an information 
and business office. He co-operates with 
art societies, the universities and col- 
leges, with schools and women’s clubs. 


Attention was given to both the arts | 


and the crafts. There was a _ large 
amount of newspaper publicity. 

The 1941 third Honorable Mention 
went to Maine under the excellent lead- 
ership of Roger Deering. Just a few 
years ago an Art Week would have had 
small interest in Maine. Now the citi- 
zens look forward to it and the exhibi- 
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tions are attended with interest. Ameri- 
gn art is certain to grow if this inter- 
gt continues in the States. There were 
xhibitions in art galleries, schools, li- 
praries, women’s clubs and museums. 
There was a strong tendency towards 
gative arts and crafts, a wise encour- 
sement of our own cultural resources, 
because they are an expression of the 
jdeals of some part of the American 


people. 

Puerto Rico received the 1941 fourth 
Honorable Mention. There is a modestly 
jarge and active membership on this 
jsland, loyally doing their utmost for 
qur war effort and also doing much as 
possible to continue their contribution 
to the cultural life of the Island. Amer- 
jean Art Week directors inaugurated 
the 1941 Week on Nov. 1 at San Juan 
Casino with representative officials and 
officers of the army and navy present 
to view a representative exhibition of 
Puerto Rican art. Many sales were 
made. Twenty-six of these paintings 
were placed in traveling rotary shows 
and were taken to all parts of the Is- 
land. Mrs. Gretchen Kratcher Wood, 
the American Art Week director, wrote: 
“Puerto Rico is getting what she needs, 
yital contact with the world of art to- 
day, through the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League.” 


Fifth Honorable Mention for 1941 
went to Florida. Mr. Arthur Lord, a 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee was in Florida in time to ob- 
serve how American Art Week was cel- 
ebrated under the directorship of Mrs. 
Myrtle Taylor Bradford, and he was 
able to see the work done for art by our 
League in the state. He was honor guest 
on an extended motorcade to Palm 
Beach to visit the Norton Art Gallery. 
Six medals and two cash prizes were 
siven by the Miami Art League; and 
‘the Woman’s Club, through Mrs. Brad- 
‘ord, gave a gold medal for the best 
7lorida painting. Mr. Lord made the 
presentation. Two hundred clubs in the 
state had exhibits and programs during 
American Art Week. Mrs. Bradford 
traveled 3,000 miles over the state 
speaking about the American Artists 
Professional League to 10,000 clubwo- 
men. The principal event was an exhibit 
and luncheon at the Miami Woman's 
Club. Many dressed in costumes from 
South America. The exhibitions of arts 
and crafts came from many countries. 
Mrs. Bradford arranged several travel- 
ing exhibits and seventy-two broadcasts. 


Sixth Honorable Mention for 1941 


| Was given to Louisiana. The Director, 


Mrs. B. B. Fortinberry, selected key 
people in 65 of the largest towns and 
cities. To her 26 city directors she sent 
complete plans for American Art Week. 
She appointed several key teachers to 
conduct an art contest in city schools 
and inspired 134 Federated Women’s 
Clubs to have art programs and exhib- 
its. The state is well organized and 
much was done for art during American 
Art Week. 

Seventh Honorable Mention for 1941 
Was given to Indiana. Mrs. W. S. Grow’s 
800d work is well known, she has close 
Co-operation with the women’s clubs 
of the state and more than 52 clubs 
had art programs for American Art 
Week. She said that everyone wanted 
to help with the work. There was a 
large collection of newspaper clippings 


telling of the exhibits and her organiza- 
tion in the state was fine. She sent word 
that the amount of the sales totaled 
$7,645, and the attendance at the vari- 
ous exhibitions was 38,441. 


Salvage Your Color Tubes 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., New 
York. dealers in artists’ supplies have 
a box in each of their stores into which 
local artists throw their empty tubes. 
The metal is wanted for war efforts. 
This could be done in every city and 
town. 


Truth in Spirit 


“Where is the landscape painter who 
has not been confronted with the well- 
meant question of the interested lay- 
man, ‘Where did you take this picture?’ 
It was probably, if at all a good picture, 
not ‘taken’ anywhere; perhaps it was 
not even painted outdoors but was 
largely the accumulated result of the 
artist’s outdoor studies . . . hardly any 
convincing painting, no matter what its 
subject may be, is true to Nature in 
the imitative, photographic sense. The 
very best we should expect of it is 
an external approximation, aesthetical- 
ly agreeable. It should, however, be 
true to Nature in spirit—EuGEN NEv- 
HAUS in The Appreciation of Art. 


A Matter of Beauty 


George E. Barksdale of Richmond, 
Virginia, makes the following comment 
on why the lay public is not more will- 
ing to buy contemporary paintings: 

People will not buy anything just be- 
cause the producers say that it is fine 
art, or that it is the proper thing to 
do. Artists must do more than that. 
They must appeal to the sense of the 
beautiful, and all of the work now done 
is by no means beautiful. 

Six years ago I was at the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don, and this so far exceeded anything 
I have seen in this country of contempo- 
rary paintings, that I was particularly 
struck with the number of paintings 
that had been sold. At the exhibition 
of contemporary art at the World’s Fair 
in New York, where something like 1,500 
paintings were shown, I noted very few 
sales. Those paintings chosen by the 
juries for the public to like and pur- 
chase so far missed the public’s evalua- 
tion of art that this unhappy outcome 
resulted. 

Several months ago a story went the 
rounds here in Richmond at the time 
of the Chrysler Exhibition of Modern 
Art at the Virginia Museum. Some 
school children were walking through 
the galleries, and one remarked to an- 
other as they went from one gallery 
into another: “Now, this must be the 
work done by the third grade.” 

What a commentary upon the taste of 
those who expend thousands to accumu- 
late an indiscriminate collection of 
paintings and statuary, apparently for 
no other purpose than to make a “col- 
lection.” 


Greenwich Artists Exhibit 


The Greenwich Society of Artists is 
holding its 24th annual exhibition from 
May 18 through June 6 in the Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Connecticut. 








1. Do you know how consistency of {| 
color is controlled’? 


2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue ? 

3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 
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ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 
TIME Tested 






Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered =e! 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


UMBERS 


ETC, 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS ~ 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

LaQuinta Gallery May: Paintings, 
Peter Hurd and Henriette Wyeth. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery May: Watercolors, 
Charles Hopkinson. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts To June 8: 
Annual, Watercolors and Sculpture. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Municipal Museum May: Baltimore 
Views, Giorgio Cavaglieri. 
Museum of Art May: Golden Age of 
the Russian Icon; Mayan Paint- 
ings, Joseph Lindon Smith. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Historical Museum May: 
porary Vermont Painters. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Paint 
ings, Emy Herzfeld. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists May: Mem 
bers Show. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo June 
h: Members Show. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Mrs. J. 
W. Thorne’'s Miniatures; Contem 
porary American Artists. 

Public Library May: War Prints. 
Vose Galleries To May 23: Henry 
Davenport; To May 30: New Mezx- 
ican Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum May: Indian Sculp- 
ture ond Paintings. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

Univ. of North Carolina 7o May 
25: North Carolina Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club May 22-June 15 
Masson; Max Ernst 

Art Institute May: Chinese Prints 
21st Watercolor Annual. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n May: Work 
by Adolph Heinze, Merlin Enabnit. 
Mandel Bros. May: North Shore 
Art Guild Annual. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum May: Cincinnati Art 
ists of the Past. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art May: 
Cleveland Artists. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts May: Contem- 
porary Chilean <A:t. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library Way; Paintings, Mr. 
é Mrs. A. E. Schmalz. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: British Fire- 
men’s Show; American Painting. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May: Paintings, John 
Sloan. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts May: Chinese Art; 
Architectural Show. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum May: Wa- 
tercolors, Walter B. Swan. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library To June 6: 24th 
Annual, Greenwich Soc. of Artists. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Draw- 
ings of American Indians, Eben 
Comins. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute May: 35th 
Annual, Indiana Artists. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery May: Work 
by Eugene Berman; Wedgwood, 
Jasper Ware. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum May: Work by 
Raymond Eastwood & H., Church. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Chouinard Art Institute May: Work 
by F. Molina Campos. 
Foundation of Western Art To 
duly 11: Yesterday in California 
Art. 

Museum of Art 
Leon Saulter, Western Living. 
Municipal Art Commission May: 
Riverside Art Assn.; California Art 
Club. 

Taylor Galleries 
Angna Enters. 
Vigeveno Galleries May: Modern 
French and American Paintings. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

Whistler's Birthplace May: Boston 
Society of Watercolor Painters. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May: Prints, A. 
Hugh Fisher, Roi Partridge; Amer- 
ican Primitives. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To May 
26: Watercolors, Eliot O'Hara. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Milwaukee-Downer College May 21- 
31: Paintings, Vincent Van Gogh. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts May: Portraits of 
American Painters; American Way 
in Art. 
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Contem- 


Andre 


Work of 


May: Sculpture, 


May: Paintings, 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum May: Children’s Prints; 
Textile Show. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Wa- 
tercolors Anne Goldthwaite; 
Work by Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Zelda Fitzgerald. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Artists of Today 
Spring Show. 
Newark Museum May: Modern Art- 
ists of New Jersey. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library To May 
Helen F. Newton. 

Yale Gallery May: Our Navy in Ac- 
tion; Society Anonyme Collection. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club Gallery May: 
Members Show. 

Delgado Museum May: Southern 
Group; Sculpture, Juan Jose Cal- 
landria and Challis Walker. 
OAKLAND. CAL. 

Art Gallery To June 7: 7th Sculp- 
ture Annual, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center May: California Society 
of Etchers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance May: Work by Eleanor 
Arnett Western Hemisphere Ce- 
ramics 

Artists Gallery 
Gabriel Massena. 
Carlen Galleries 
Luigi Settanni. 
Museum of Art May: Tapestries by 
Contemporary French Painters. 
Print Club May: Watercoiors, Wil- 
ling Howard. 

Woodmere Art Gallery 7o May 24: 
Members Show. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute May: 15th An 
nual, werk by High School Stu- 
dents. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: Watercol- 
ors, Henry M. Seaver. 


May: Members 


26: Oils, 


May: Paintings, 


May: Paintings 


PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Museum May 22- 
June: Students’ Show. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum May: Joan 
Americans 1942. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To May 24: 13th Annual. 
R. I. School of Design May: Wor- 
cester Artists Group. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Fine Arts Museum May: Paintings, 
Jean Helion and Pierre Daura. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery May: Finger- 
lakes Show. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

State Library May: Prairie Print- 
makers. 

Crocker Art Gallery To May 30: 
Paintings, Leland Curtis, Richard 
Yee, Bessie Lasky. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May 21-June: 
20th Annual Watercolor Show. 
Eleanor Smith Galleries To May 
30: Sculpture, Hillis Arnold. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Paintings, 
Ernst and Karin van Leyden; Ma- 
bel Alvarez. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. “ 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
May: Contemporary Russian Art; 
Work by Rico Lebrun. 

Paul Elder & Co. May: Watercolors, 
Stella Wong. 

Fairmont Art Gallery May: Cali- 
fornia Spring Landscapes. 
Museum of Art May: 6th Annual, 
San Francisco Art Ass'n Water- 
color Show. 

Palace of Legion of Honor May; 
Salvador Dali; Contemporary Wo- 
men Artists; Work by R. M. Abdy. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum of Art May: Paintings, 
Peter Teigen; Chinese Watercolors. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico May: Paint- 
ings, Josef Albers; U. 8. Indian 
School Show. 


Miro; 


SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum May: Silk 8@ 
Group. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum May: Craftsmen’s G 
of Washington; Work by Geg 
Post, Dorothy Jensen. ’ 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. , 
Mt. Holyoke College May: Skete; 
for Government Murals. a 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 3 
Art League May 24-June 7: M 
bers’ Show. : 

Fine Arts Museum May: 30 Con 
temporary Americans. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. y 

Swope Art Gallery May: Conte 
porary American Art. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art May: 24th Ann 
Toledo Artists. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum May: P. 
Printmakers; Eugene McFarla 
Dwight Shepler. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institu 
May: Paintings, Mrs. Linus Ci 
School of Art May: Show of § 
dents’ Work. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery May: Wes 
Hemisphere Sculpture; Work 
Andrea Zerega. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To M 
25: Paintings, Charles Demuth, 

U. S. National Museum May: Etehe 
ings, Bertha H. Dougherty. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Art Jo May 27: US, 
Government in Art. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum May: Art of 
America. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Hudson River Museum May: 27 
Annual. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute May: E 
American Folk Art; Youngstows) 
Artists. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26W8) To May 23: 
Prints, Leonard Pytlak; To Weu 
30: Paintings, Jim Turnbull. 
Acquavella (38E57) May: Ola 
Modern Paintings. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) May: 
Work by Martin Petersen. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To May 23: Work by Nico- 
laus Koni. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To May 27: Arthur G. Dove. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) May: 
National Assn. of Women Artists. 
Artists’ Gallery (113W13) To May 

25: Group Show. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 23: Paintings, 
Wong Siuling; May 25-June: Wa- 
tercolors, Sherman H. Raveson. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) May: 
American Paintings. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Oct. 1: 3rd Annual Thumb Box 
Show. 

Belmont Galleries (26E55) May: 
I. J. Belmont, “Music on Canvas.” 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) May: 
Paintings, Antoinette Schulte. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) May: 
Jessie Dew Bear. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkw'y) 
May: Prints and the Circus: 17th 
Century Dutch Prints. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) May: 
Aspects of Modern Drawings. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
June 5: Recent Paintings, Samuel 
Koch. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
May 29: Kuniyoshi Retrospective. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) May: Late 
19th and 20th Century French. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
Marine Paintings, Gordon Grant. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) May: 
Drawings, Edward Caswell. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
245: China Relief Show. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) May: 
19th Century American Paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery May 20- 
30: “100 Gods.” 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) May: 
Lithographs, Honore Daumier. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) To 
May 30: Paintings, Monty. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) ZTo May 22: Work by 
George Wright; To May 29: Paint- 
ings, Van Deering Perrine; (Hotel 


Gotham, 2W55) May 21-June 5: 
Parade of Patriots. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To May 23: Print Show. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
Group Show. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) May: 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) May: 
Group Show. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To May 
25. Paintings, C. Bennett Linder. 

Theodore A. Kohn & Son (608 

Fifth) May 25-June 19: Paint- 
ings, Lucy Auring. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
May 18-June 12: Recent Amer-- 
can Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) May: 
English Landscapes. 

Julien Levy Gallery (11E57) May: 
Metamorphoses, Pavel Tcheliichew. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
May 23: American Artists. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To May 
29: Paintings by Contemporary 
Artists. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) May 19- 
June 6: Recent Work, Alexander 
Caider. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) May: 
Selected Prints. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
May: Cartoons of the Day; Prints 
by Piranesi; Men Who Made Amer- 
ica. 

Mic.own Galleries (605 Madison) 
May 18-June 6: Drawings and 
Prints, Isabel Bishop. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) May: Se- 
lected American Paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) May 
18-30: Group Show. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To May 
23: Paintings, Rella Rudulph. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) May: “Men 
Against Fire.’ 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
May: Cubism and Abstract Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) May: Group Show. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) May: 
Sporting Pictures. 

Newman Gallery (66W55) To May 
30: Watercolors. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) May: Eng- 
lish Portraits. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W.) May: “‘America Calls.”’ 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) May: 
Work by Paul Klee. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) To 
May 29: Paintings, Rita Hovey- 
King. 


May: 


Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
May: “Honest Americans.” ’ 
Parsons School of Design (136E57) 
May 21-26: Annual Work of Sti 
dents. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To M@ 
23: Work by Jose de Creeft. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) May: A C 
tury of Draftsmanship. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To May 25 
Paintings, Pachita Crespi; May 25 
June: Alex Redein. 

Primitives Gallery of Harry Ston 
(556 Madison) May: Americ 
Primitive Paintings. 

Puma Gallery (59W56) May: ™ 
Paintings by Puma. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Work by American Artists. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riversid 
Dr.) May: Latin-American Prints, 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) Te 
May 29: French Masters of 19th 
Ceatury, Corot to Van Gogh. 1 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Maye 
War Paintings, Posters and Draw 
ings. j 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Mage 
Old Masters. : 

Andre Seligmann (15E57) To Juné 
13: Paintings by Leading Ameri) 
can Artists. " 

Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Mage 
French and Italian Paintings. 

E. & ‘A. Silberman (32E57) Maye 
Old and Modern Paintings. ¢ 

60th Street Galleries (22E60) Mayl 

Decorative Paintings. - 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) 
Group of American Artists. 

Steuben Glass, Inc. (Fifth at 56)7 
May: Antique English Glass. 4 

Studio Guild Gallery (130W57) To” 
May 23: Frank Calcott, Eva Mac 
pherson, Virginia Sholtz; May 28 
June: Paintings by Harve 0. Stahl, 
Laura Wiltsie Lake. ; 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) To May 
30: Sculptures by Maria. a 

Vendome Gallery (23W56) To May 
24: Work by Joseph Kameny. ; 

Wakefield Bookshop (64E55) May: 
Group Show. 4 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
May: War Scenes. 7 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Maye 
Sculpture and Drawings. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) M 
Paintings, Carlos De La To 4 
Drawings, Ramon Gomez Corneét.— 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
May: Old Masters. Z 

Zborowski Gallery (61E57) 
May 30: Work by Urbici Soler. — 
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